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IN BLOOM. 
I PASSED a tree, in Summer’s prime, 
When in its boughs the sweet birds sung 
And thick the glossy foliage hung, 
And did not glance a second time. 


Again I passed it idly by 
When withered by the Autumn’s frown, 
The brown leaves scattered gently down 
And eddied with the cold wind’s sigh. 


When Winter came, again I passed, 
And noted but the tracery 
Of slender limbs against the sky, 
Unshaken by the icy blast. 


But when, in Spring I careless came, 
Transfigured there the glad tree stood, 
And sweetened all the solitude 

With fragrance froin its bloom of flame. 


Entranced I cried, ** Ah, Master mine, 
When earth’s bleak wintry days are passed 
Grant me such perfect bloom at last, 
Transtigured by thy love divine!” 


Selected, 


From the Andover Review (Congregationalist). 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT? 

Tue question is often asked by ministers in real per- 
plexity. Itis a practical question of great import- 
ance to the church, and they are, by their calling, re- 
sponsible for the answer. But it is beset by difficul- 
ties. Recent criticism and interpretation of the tes- 
timony of the Old Testament itself have led toa 
reconstruction of the history of the people of Israel, 
its literature, and its religion, which inverts the order 
we used to think established. And if these results 
stand, a far-reaching reconstruction of the theologi- 
cal conceptions of sacred Scripture and inspiration 
must folllow. The new wine cannot be put away in 
old bottles. The new views are as yet far from uni- 
versally accepted. Some eminent Biblical scholars 
oppose them as the outcome of false premises and a 
false method in criticism. Others attack the pre- 
mises from the theological side as “‘ rationalistic” or 
“ naturalistic,” and the conclusions as subversive of 
religion, resulting in a “spent Bible,” in the destruc- 
tion of faith in divine revelation, and the authority 
of Christ himself. This last “easy way” with the 
critics is, we think, more likely to beget suspicion 

than conviction in the minds of modern men. 
Granted that there are in Old Testament criticism, 
as every where else, many points which must be left 
to the decision of experts, the grounds on which the 
proposed reconstruction of the Old Testament his- 
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tory rest are such as every educated man can under- 
stand and appreciate. They are, in the main, as in- 
telligible to the reader of the English Bible as in the 
Hebrew. To plead the right to no opinion is to con- 
fess that a man’s education, whether through his 
own fault or that of his teachers, has not fitted him 
for his calling. Moreover, if the teacher be content to 
wait for the end of the controversy, his hearers may 
not be. The views of the new school have been dis- 
seminated in the lucid, and in the best sense popular, 
writings of W. Robertson Smith, in the brilliant 
sketch of Wellhausen, in the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica,” and many other forms, There are few intel- 
ligent men or women in our congregations who have 
not, directly or indirectly, some knowledge of these 
theories. And whatever other result acquaintance 
with them may have, it has at least made the impres- 
sion that the Bible is not the Koran it has often been 
taken for, coming down miraculously out of heaven, 
but a product as well as a factor of human history ; 
that the divine in it has been revealed not only to 
men, but through men, who had this treasure in 
earthen vessels. The eternal truth it contains was 
not enounced sub specie #xlernitatis, but as a lesson 
adapted to the needs and limitations of the men of 
a certain time and a certain stageof religious culture, 
by which it is to be interpreted. This is of itself a 
change of greater significance than any particular 
theories about the stratification of the Old Testament 
literature. It is impossible for the preacher to ignore 
all this, and to go on treating the Old Testament in 
the old unhistorical way, asif it were a collection of 
theologumena. In this embarrassment he is tempted 
to avoid the Old Testament altogether, and confine 
himself to the use of the immediately Christian 
Scriptures. More or less consciously many ministers, 
among not a few of those who, in theory, cling most 
tenaciously to the old views, take this course. But 
this will not do either. Silence is sure to be inter- 
preted as lack of intellectual courage or lack of frank- 
ness, vices which will and ought to cost the ministry 
its influence with the best of its hearers. Nor is this 
all. It is naturally the negative side of the new criti- 
cism which makes the greatest, or at least the first, 
impression on the ordinary reader. Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch, Isaiah is not all by Isaiah, 
Daniel is a Maccabzean apocalypse,—the Old Testa- 
ment, as we have received it, seems to crumble away 
under the touch of criticism. And with men and 
women who have been brought up in the strict Re- 
formed doctrine of Scripture and its inspiration, that 
is something very like the destruction of the founda- 
tions. If the teachers of the Christian peopleshrink 
from their task, and stand dumb in confusion or 
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mate loss to the student as to his knowledge of 
mathematics. I say this without in the least meaning 
to depreciate the value of the mathematics as a 
means of training for the mind. To say that this 
study of mathematics comes Jaer in the natural order 
of development of the mind, is surely rather to dig- 
nify than to depreciate its importance, 

The thought should be constantly kept before the 
teacher How shall we enter upon the actual reading, 
understandingly, of the language in hand, with the 
minimum amount of grammar as a means to this 
end? This is true not only in modern, but in ancient 
languages as well. He or she would be a real bene- 
factor to children, and contribute largely to the cause 
of sound learning in the next generation who should 
prepare grammars in the four languages in question 
containing just this minimum amount of detail, abso- 
lutely necessary to be mastered and presented in such 
order as to be most readily grasped and assimilated 
by the young. In all of the earlier years of the study 
of a foreign language, a translation of thie into good; 
sound, idiomatic English is of great importance. A 
knowledge of the literal meaning of every expression, 
even the most idiomatic, should be thoroughly in- 
sisted upon, but unless the literal rendering is good 
English, it should neyer be permitted in the recita- 
tion. The attention of the child is thus constantly 
called to the different modes of expressing the same 
idea in English and in the foreign tongue, and there 
is no method of studying our own language at all 
comparable to this in value, and none so fruitful of 
the best results. As the knowledge of the foreign 
tongue increases, the practice should be introduced 
with great care of avoiding all translation into Eng- 
lish, even in thought, grasping the idea conveyed by 
the author in its foreign dress, without the interven- 
tion of the English speech. In this way, and in this 
way only, can the foreign language be finally and 
thoroughly mastered. One of the means to this end 
is to train the ear constantly as well as the eye, by 
practicing early, reading the lesson aloud to the class, 
and requiring of the different members of it a viva- 
voce translation from the lips. Of course the method 
advised for the more advanced stages is not of essen- 
tial service as a training in English, but it will not be 
forgotten that this is not advised until after some 
years of thorough training in translation into good, 
idiomatic English, and the great advantages of this 
training will thus have been already secured. 

I cannot close this paper without suggesting some 
of the more obvious eftects of the study of other lan- 
guages upon the mind. It has a broadening and lib- 
eralizing effect. Let me illustrate. A student finds 
that a certain form of expression is used in a foreign 
language different from our own, and at first sight it 
seems to him that our form is the natural one, and 
the other peculiar and exceptional. But when he is 
shown that the logical and natural order is followed 
in the foreign tongue, and that ours is exceptional, he 
begins to learn the useful lesson, that the views of 
others have as much right to consideration as his own, 
and is thus taught a most useful lesson in toleration. 
I will give two very simple illustrations. In French 


we say “all the two,” “all the: three,” “ all the foar,’’. 


etc., while in English we say “all three,” “ all four” 
etc., but never all two. Now there is logically - 
more reason for saying “all three” than “all two”: 
hence here the French is consistent, the English in 
consistent. 

In French, also we say “a such man,”—but in 
English “such a man.” Here again the French is 
the regular natural order, and the English is irregu- 
lar, for when we use an article and an adjective with 
&@ noun, the order is—article, adjective, and noun; 
hence why not say “a such man,” as well as “g 
brave man.” But it is not necessary to multiply ex. 
amples. In the study of another language than our 
own we are constantly reminded of the fact that 
there are other people whose views and practices are 
worthy of consideration as well as our own. The 
same effect is produced upon the mind, even more 
vividly by foreign travel, and in these days when 
communication between different and distant parts 
of the world has become so easy and so expeditious, 
the influences around us. bring us more and more into 
contact with our fellowmen, and hence more and 
more into sympathy with them, teaching us the use- 
ful lesson that our country is the world, and our 
countrymen are all mankind. 

As one of the effectual means of best availing our- 
selves of these wonderful facilities of modern times, 
as well as a general means of culture, I would most 
earnestly urge the importance of becoming ac- 
quainted, early in life, with the languages and litera- 
tures of other peoples besides our own. 

Epwarp H. Maait1. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


PresiDENT APPLETON has begun a series of evening 
readings of Shakespeare, which are highly appreci- 
ated by the students who attend. 

—The annual gymnasium exhibition will be held 
Second-day afternoon next. Dr. Shell, the director 
of physical culture, has offered two medals for the 
different events. f 

—The reunion in celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Eunomian Literary Society, will be 
held in the college on Sixth-day evening, and a large 
number of the old members of the Society are ex- 
pected to return to spend the evening at the college. 

—The students who are taking the course in ap- 
plied electricity, under Professor Hoadley, are about 
to build an. electrical dynamo of power sufficient to 
light Science Hall. The students will erect small 
motors as a preliminary step. 

—The Scientific Society has arranged a good course 
of lectures by the professors in the scientific branches. 
Professor Hoadley lectured last week on “Aironaa- 
tics,” and others will be delivered by Professor Ban- 
croft, Dr. Cunningham, Dr. Beardsley, Dr. Trotter, 
Dr. Day, and Iostructor Williams. 

—Thé ‘third annual reunion of the Swarthmore 
Club will be held in the Hotel Bellevue, Philadel- 
phia, om: Seventh-day evening of the present week. 
These rennions are always occasions for the gather- 
ing of large nambers of alumni and ex-students and 
have been very pleasent and successful. W. C.8. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA.—VIII. 


THE MUIR GLACIER—PERILOUS ICE NAVIGATION 
—CHILKAT. 


Arree remaining at Sitka twenty-four hours,—the al- 
lotted time,—we prepared to leave. The second 
whistle was sounded, echoing back and forth till it 
was lost in the distance. We soon had to slow up 
after starting, for one of our tourists had been left ; 
he had ventured too far to return in time. He, how- 
ever, soon came along side in a boat rowed by sailor 
Jack, the prize crew of the Black Diamond, who had 
been a passenger on our ship. He had gone to Sitka 
to join his ship the Rush. 
Steaming out of Sitka, the harbor presents a very 
different appearance from what it did on entering. 
The Thousand Islands are full in view. One of these, 
Japonskoo (Japanese) Island, has a history. Eighty 
years ago an old Japanese junk drifted across the sea 
on the Japanese current, and ‘stranded’on this island. 
The Russians cared for the sailors' who survived, and 
returned them to their country. There isa beautiful 
little bay on Baranoff Island ; it 'was here the first 
fort, called Archangel Gabriel, was built by Baranoff 
in 1799. Three years later the garrison was massa- 
ered by the Sitka Indians and the fort destroyed. 
Steaming northward through Chatham Strait, we 
come to the division (but as it is not safe to proceed 
at night we lie by for the morning light). On the 
morning of 22d of August, from the division we 
take the course to the west to Icy Strait. After a 
brief time we enter Icy Strait. Its innumerable ice- 
bergs proclaim our approach to the Muir Glacier,— 
the crowning glory of all, the largest glacier outside 
of the Polar Seas. As we ploughed our way through 
the strait, grinding against some immense bergs, Cap- 
tain Wallace and first mate Paterson paced back and 
forth on the bridge watching the ship’s progress, 
while Pilot Lloyd stood directly over the pilot-house 
giving his orders to the helmsmen. They were 
“Steady, sir;” “ Port, sir ;” “ Starboard, sir,” with- 
out a moment’s intermission. As I stood on the deck 
listening to these orders, and saw the buckets of our 
wheels break off one after another and float away, I 
felt some anxiety and fear that we might not get 
through, but we did, and entering Glacier Bay, we 
had a clean course and soon came in sight of the 
Muir Glacier, named for Professor John Muir, the 
scientist of California, who is said to be the first one 
who discovered it. It is in latitude 58° 30’ north, 
longitude 135° 50’ west. 7 
“The mists were curled . 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around, behind, before ; 
Nor dint of hoof nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild and frozen soil ; 
No sign of travel, none of ‘toil, °:. 
The very air was mute.’ ..;. -. i 
About 9 a. m., August 22d, we,dropped anchor in 
thirty-one fathoms water, keeping, however, at a re- 
Spectful distance from the glacier. : It;is not safe to 
80 too near, for it is not known when these bergs may 
drop off and pop up and endanger.the.ship, . The life 
were lowered, and we all went ashore, some to 





climb the glacier heights while others contented them- 
selves walking on the shore to the base of the glacier. 


It was not necessary to blow the whistle here, as 
there were no Indians to sell their wares. All was 
silent ; nothing was heard but the deep cannonading 
of the glacier, 
“Whose organ thunders never fail 
Behind the cataract’s silver veil.” 

A veteran traveler has said: “You can take just 
what you see here and put it down on Switzerland 
and it will hide all there is of mountain scenery in 
Europe. You will not find its equal elsewhere on 
the globe.” Edward Roberts, in the Overland Monthly, 
says: “I do not know how wide, nor how long, nor 
how deep Glacier Bay is. One does not think of fig- 
ures and facts when sailing over its waters and en- 
joying the novel features, Flood Switzerland, and 
sail up some of its cafions toward Mont Blanc, and 
you will have then another Glacier Bay. But until 


_the sea waves wash ‘the feet of that Swiss peak, and 
‘until.one ‘can ‘sail past the glaciers 6f that country! 


there will never. be found a companion bay to this of 
Alaska. Norway, with all its raggednéss, has noth- 
ing to equal it; and there is not.a mountain in all 


the ranges of ‘the Rockies which ‘has the’ majéstie : 


gracefulness of Fairweather Peak, which looks down 
upon the bay.” It is estimated that the front of the 
glacier is three miles across, and rises 500 to 1,000 
feet above the water, and it is said to extend forty 
miles, although half has not been explored. Its sur- 
face is one mass of irregular jagged ice, like the 
waves of troubled waters frozen into great blocks. 
We were awed at the first view of the glorious ice- 
world, the maryelous beauty of those shining silvery 
spires, the high mountians and snowy glaciers, the 
sapphire bay, studded with innumerable icebergs, 
glistening like priceless gems on its surface. The 
vastness of this Muir Glacier overcomes one with a 
realization of the strength of Nature’s forces. Some 
of the fissures are large enough to take in several 
steamers, while others are smaller and covered with 
a thin coat of snow or melted ice that might break 
under the feet of the unwary tourist. The six hours 
we remained in front there was a constant crash of 
falling ice, sounding like the roar of heavy artillery 
as the pieces dropped into the bay to appear again 
and join the mass of icebergs that had preceded 
them on their journey to the sea. Some of these 
masses, it is estimated, weigh thousands of tons, so 
it can readily be imagined that a steamer would have 
little chance of escape should one of them rise up 
beneath it. In 1888 the Corona was very near meet- 
ing such a fate while in front of the Muir Glacier. 
These masses of ice are of different colors,—gray, 
cream, milk white, others the deepest indigo blue, 
yet when examined they are all found to be of the 
purest white. Our officers sent some of the crew in 
a life boat to gather some of this ice for our use on 
the return trip. It was marvelous what immense 
blocks they would secure, but one proved to be too 
much ; just as they were hoisting it into the hold the 
hawser broke.and down it went into the depths be- 
low, hawser'and.-all,. Mount Penrose, named from 


one of France’s most daring explorers, rises 10,000 ~ 
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feet above the sea. Mount Crillon, named for the 
French Minister of the Marine, towers 16,000 feet 
above the sea, and can be seen more than 100 miles 
out. Mount Fairweather is 14,708 feet above the sea. 
These mountains, with their snow-capped peaks, are 
visible from Glacier Bay. It has been reckoned that 
this immense mass of ice moves toward the sea dur- 
ing the summer, forty feet in every twenty-four hours, 
and discharges into the bay one hundred and forty 
millions cubic feet of ice during that time. We no- 
ticed a very great change in the face of the glacier 
while we stayed; when we reached it there was a most 
beautiful arch just in front; it was the admiration of 
all who beheld it, but it broke off with a tremendous 
crash and disappeared into the deep water. These 
changes may have been in operation for thousands of 
years. Professor Muir says in the earlier days of the 
ice age this glacier stood at a height of from three to 
four thousand feet above its present level. If that 
be true what may be its condition in ages to come? 
Time only will develop. If any one can endure the 
fatigue of climbing to the top of Muir Glacier, it is 
said nearly thirty others are to be seen, all steadily 
and slowly moving toward the sea. 

The gong sounded repeatedly for luncheon, but 
few heeded it, all were so intent gazing at the 
wondrous beauty of this stupendous mass of ice. 
We feared we might lose some feature of the mar- 
velous scene. During the six hours we remained in 
front of the glacier, the sun was obscured, but the 
clouds were hidden behind the mountain peaks, and 
kindly withheld the moisture they seemed to be al- 
ways surcharged with. It was four o’clock p. m., the 
time for our departure had arrived,and the last whistle 
was sounded for “All aboard!” We would gladly 
have tarried longer, but our captain dare not, for we 
must get through the heavy ice floes before night. 
So the ship turns and slowly and steadily threads 
her way among the icebergs, the sound of those im- 
mense masses of ice falling into the water still ring- 
ing in our ears as we departed. Our captain, pilot, 
and first mate were again at their post on the bridge, 
giving their orders as before,when going through Icy 
Strait,—* Steady, sir; ” “ Port, sir ;”’ “‘ Starboard, sir.” 
Again our paddle-wheels broke off until I thought 
there would be none left; this retarded our progress, 
We left the Corona in front of the glacier, some said 
to follow in our wake when we had ploughed through 
the ice and opened the way, but we afterwards 
learned in San Francisco, from a gentleman who was 
on board the Corona, that the captain gave orders to 
that effect so they could render assistance to us if 
needed ; fortunately it was not. If the true state of 
affairs had been known at that time there would 
have been many an anxious heart, “ but where ignor- 
ance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Some have ex- 
pressed a desire to remain longer than the brief time 
allotted to them while the ship tarries, and it is con- 
templated building a hotel near by to accommodate 
those who wish to remain until the next ship comes. 

The tribes near to Glacier Bay are the Hoonaho. 
They are industrious and ingenious, making bracelets 
and spoons out of silver and copper. The workman- 
ship and finish of some cannot be excelled. Copper 


has been found in a pure state along Copper river, 
which flows into the Pacific Ocean, between Mount 
St. Elias and the peninsula of Kanai. The natives 
have utilized it for making household articles ang 
also for ornament. Petroleum is also found on Cop- 
per river, coming to the surface, also near the Bay of 
Katmai. It was used by the Russians for lubri 
purposes. Iron was also discovered by Prof. David. 
son. Mr. Seward said he found a range of hills the 
dust of which adhered to the magnet. Lieutenant 
Wood says he “noticed when journeying tarough 
floating ice in good weather the Indians would care. 
fally avoid striking pieces of ice, lest they should 
offend the Icy Spirit. But when the Ice Spirit beset 
them with peril they would not hesitate to retaliate 
by banging his subjects.” There are sixty-one yol- 
canic peaks in Alaska, most of them extinct. Mount 
Edgecombe, near Sitka, is the largest. 

The 23d we reached Idaho, where a new fishery 
has been established, and took on 132 barrels of 
smoked salmon. Leaving Cross Sound or Icy Strait 
we enter Lynn Canal. This is a double-headed inlet; 
the western branch at its head is called the Chilkat 
Inlet, the eastern branch the Chilkoot Inlet, named 
for two tribes of T’linket Indians who live on these 
different branches. It is a beautiful stream ; glaciers 
are to be seen all around of blue and emerald tints, 
emerging from beneath snow-capped mountains, 
Eagle Glacier, fully 1,200 feet high, is on the right, 
and scores of others that have not been named. Just 
as we enter Chilkat Inlet we have a massive one, 
Davidson’s, on the left. Pyramid Harbor, latitnde 
59° 20 north, at the head of Chilkat Inlet, is so called 
on account of an island in its waters the shape of a 
pyramid. This was the highest* point we reached, 
This brought us to the land of the Chilkats, the most 
vigorous and aggressive, but wealthiest and most in- 
dustrious tribe of the T’linkets. All the Alaskan In- 
dians, except the Hy-dahs, speak one language, the 
T’linket. They are divided into sub-tribes such as 
Kootznahoos, Stickeens, Sitkas, etc. These tribes are 
often at war with each other. It is here the famous 
Chilkat blankets are made, and from the black horns 
of the white mountain goat the finest carved spoons 
are fashioned. Its pelt when washed and combed, 
forms a necessary part of their bedding, clothing, and 
household furniture. The wool combings are made 
into rolls by the women, who git on the ground, and 
on the bared knee with the palm of their hands roll 
it into cord. This they dye in brilliant colors made 
of roots, grasses, moss, and different kinds of bark. 
The warp is white, hung on a carved, upright frame. 
Into this the bright colors, some white with colored 
figures, and stripes, are woven. Others are red, blue, 
and yellow, with heavy fringe on three sides, the top 
being plain. They do not seem to regard the time,— 
frequently one year,—it takes to weave one of any 
consequence. Their work is protected during its 
manufacture by a covering like oil silk, made from the 
dressed intestines of the bear. 

Harerer W. PAIsts. 


THERE are songs without words, and there are set 
mons without words. A good life is such, and its 
melody and harmony are very sweet. 
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THE OLD WIFE. 


By the bed the old man, waiting, sat in vigil sad 
and tender, 
Where his aged wife lay dying ; and the twilight 
shadows brown 
Slowly from the wall and window chased the sun- 
set’s golden splendor 
Going down. 


“Js it night?” she whispered, waking (for her spirit 
seemed to hover 
Lost between the next world’s sunrise and the bed- 
time cares of this), 
And the old man, weak and tearful, trembling as 
he bent above her, 
Answered, ‘“ Yes.” 


“Are the children in?” she asked him. Could he tell 
her? All the treasures 
Of their household lay in silence many years be- 
neath the snow; 
Bat her heart was with them living, back among 
her toils and pleasures 
Long ago; 


And again she called at dew-fall, in the sweet old 
summer weather, 
“Were is little Charlie, Father? Frank and Robert 
—have they come?” 
“They are safe,” the old man faltered—“ all the 
children are together, 
Safe at home.” 


Then he murmured gentle soothings, but his grief 
grew strong and stronger, 
Till it choked and stilled him as he held and kissed 
her wrinkled hand, 
For her soul, far out of hearing, could his fondest 
words no longer 
Understand. 


Still the pale lips stammered questions, lullabies, 
and broken verses, 
Nursery prattle—all the language of a mother’s 
’ loving heeds, 
While the midnight round the mourner, left to sor- 
row’s bitter mercies, 
Wrapped its weeds. 


There was stillness on the pillow—and the old man 
listened lonely— 
Till they led him from the chamber, with the bur- 
den on his breast, 
Forthe wife of seventy years, his manhood’s early 
love and only, 
Lay at rest. 


“Fare you well,” he sobbed, “ my Sarah ;—you will 
meet the babes before me ; 
Tis a little while, for neither can the parting long 
- abide, 
And you’ll come and call me soon, I know—and 
Heaven will restore me 


To your side.” 
It was even so. The springtime in the steps of win- 
ter treading, 
Scarcely shed its orchard blossoms ere the old man 
closed his eyes, 
And they buried him by Sarah—and they had their 
“diamond wedding,” 
In the skies. —Theron Brown . 
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THE NEGRO BOY? 
Aw African Prince having arrived in England, on being 
asked what he gave for his watch, answered, “ What I 
never will again; I gave a fine boy for it.” 
When avarice enslaves the mind, 
And selfish views alone bear sway, 
Man turns a savage to his kind, 
And blood and rapine mark the way. 
Alas! for this poor, simple toy 
Isold a blooming negro boy. 


His father’s hope, his mother’s pride, 
Though black, yet comely to the view, 
I tore him helpless from their side, 
And gave him to the ruffian crew. 
To fiends that Afric’s coasts annoy 
I sold the blooming negro boy. 


From country, friends, and parents torn, 
His tender limbs in chains confined, 

I saw him o’er the billows borne, 
And marked his agony of mind; 

But still, to gain this simple toy 

I gave away the negro boy. 


His wretched parents long shall mourn, 
Shall long explore the distant main 
In hopes to see the youth return, 
But all their hopes and sighs are vain ; 
They never shall the sight enjoy 
Of the lamented negro boy. 


Beneath the tyrant’s harsh command 
He wears away his youthful prime, 
Far distant from his native land, 
A stranger in a foreign clime. 
No pleasing thoughts his mind employ, 
A poor, dejected negro boy. 


But He who walks upon the wind, 
Whose voice is heard in thunders high, 
Who doth the angry tempest bind, 
Or wing the lightning through the sky, 
In his own time will sure destroy 
The oppressions of a negro boy. 


PENN AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


In a recent address at a public dinner in Philadel- 
phia, Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania spoke very 
appreciatively of the government founded by William 
Penn, and of the Friends. He said: “The historian 
records that when Peter, the great Russian reformer, 
attended a meeting of Quakers he could not but ex- 
claim : ‘How happy must be a community consti- 
tuted on their principles!’ ‘Beautiful!’ said the 
philosophic Frederick of Prussia, when a hundred 
years later he read the account of the government; 
‘it is perfect if it can endure.’ This was Penn’s gov- 
ernment—the beginning of Pennsylvania. It excited 
the admiration, if it did not arouse the sympathies, of 
the master minds of Europe. It was founded upon 
the sovereignty of the people, the capacity of men 
for self-government—a pure democracy. All history 
and experience had denied it. From the banks of 
the Delaware, nearly a hundred years before Wash- 


(A correspondent, H. W. 8., says : ‘‘ I have copied the follow- 
ing piece, in response to the inquiry of R. H.N. I do not know 
who was the author.” We have also received the same from two 
other correspondents.—Ebs.] 
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ington fought, and Jefferson wrote, Penn proclaimed 
the rights of the people, the equality of men, and 
the aim of the government to be freedom and happi- 
ness. The influence of the teachings of the quiet 
Quaker was felt in the homes along the Potomac and 
in the mountains of Virginia. He enlightened the 
civilized world by his institutions. But for the he- 
reditary office of Proprietary, Pennsylvania had early 
been a representative democracy. 

“By the application of the principles of popular 
government to the conduct of public affairs, wealth 
and population increased, and the happiness and 
prosperity of the people were secured. It is even 
more necessary now than ever to hold fast to them 
in the administration of public trusts. Is it not pos- 
sible that many of the problems of the day that per- 
plex government may find in them a solution? 
Penn had no trouble with the Indian question. Out- 
numbered and surrounded by savages who had never 
known the touch of civilization, he succeeded in 
bringing all within the terms of his government. He 
came without arms. He declared his purpose to ab- 
stain from violence ; he had no message but peace, 
and not a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an 
Indian.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Philadelphia Press in a recent issue (Second month 9), 
gave sketches, with vignette portraits, of a number of the 
prominent builders of the city, and it was notable how 
many of these were Friends, or of Friendly descent,—im- 
plying that the good work which a mechanic should do has 
been often performed by those trained up in the precepts of 
our Society. Among those referred to in the article were 
George Watson, who has recently been elected president of 
the Philadelphia Builders’ Exchange, Stacy Reeves, Charles 
H. Reeves, Richard C. Ballinger, Charles Gillingham, Mur- 
rell Dobbins, and William H. Albertson, and we presume 
this list might be easily increased. Perhaps George Wat- 
son or some other of our readers who understands how 
Quaker principles ought to train men for building well will 
favor us with an article showing to what extent the rule 

has worked in actual experience. 


—Professor Clement L. Smith has resigned his office of 
Dean of Harvard College, to take effect at commencement 
time. He will direct his energies wholly to study and 
teaching. He is engaged in compiling several books. His 
professorship of Latin he will still retain. Prof. Smith, as 
is well known to many of our readers, is the son of the late 
’ Dr. George Smith of Delaware county, Pa., and was one of 
the faculty of Swarthmore College at the time of its es- 
tablishment. 


The Princess of Wales has given orders that nothing 
need be submitted for her inspection, or that of her 
daughters, in which birds are used as trimming.—Boston 
Transcript 


—Dr. Drysdale, lecturing in London on the superior 
longevity and health of total abstainers, quoted statistics 
showing that, while those persons living at the age of 
twenty had an expectation of fortyfour years of life, per- 
sons of intemperate habits had only an expectation of fif- 
teen years. 

—While in England the queen of Roumania visited a 


needle manufactory. Stopping before one of the machines 
where there was a workman piercing eyes, the queen 
expressed admiration of the delicacy of his work. He asked 


for a hair from her head, and when she gave it he put it 
under’ his needle, drilled a hole through it, and then 
threaded the same with a delicate silk.— Unity. 


—‘ No race has ever risen above the condition of its wo. 
men, nor can it ever be so in the history of the world. The 
boy is father to the man, but the woman is the mother of 
the boy, and she determines the whole social state, not only 
of her own generation, but the generations that are to fol. 
low.”—Dr. G. E. Post of Syria, in Medical Missionary Record, 

—The utility of the microphone for observation of earth 
tremors and noises was soon recognized, and Italy has for 
some time held a foremost place among the nations which 
have taken advantage of the special adaptability of this 
instrument. It is now found that photography possesses 
admirable capabilities in the way of supplementing the 
work of the microphone in making these delicate records, 

—The earliest known lens is one made of rock crystal, 
unearthed by Layard at Ninevah. This lens, the age of 
which is to be measured by thousands of years, now lies in 
the British Museum, with its surface as bright as when it 
left the maker’s hands. By the side of it are very recent 
specimens of lens which have been ruined by exposure to 
London fog and smoke.—Chicago Tribune. 

—Two beggars (writes a foreign correspondent of an 
English journal), who for years have solicited alms before 
the doors of the Kief Cathedral, have just retired. One 
possesses a house worth 20,000 roubles (£2,000), and a sum 
of 66,000 roubles (£6,600) lodged in a bank. The otherhas 
invested all his earnings in property, and owns two houses 
of the value of 75,000 roubles (£7,500) each, which he lets. 
A Mendicity Society, which works as thoroughly as the one 
we have in London, is sadly wanted in more than one Con- 
tinental city.—Charity. 

—Dr. C. G. Currier says, in the Medical Record, that water 
is easily sterilized by keeping it at or near the boiling-point 
for fifteen minutes. Five minutes’ heat is sufficient to de- 
stroy all harmful micro-organisms. Still less time suffices 
to destroy disease-producing varieties which are recognized 
as liable to occur in water. Thus merely raising to the 
boiling-point a clear water containing the micro-organisms 
of malaria disorders, typhoid, cholera, diphtheria, or of 
suppurative processes, and allowing it to gradually cool, in- 
sures the destruction of these germs. 

—Biblical research increases in interest as it increases 
in volume. The disclosures of the past few years in the 
realm of biblical archwology have exceeded those of cen- 
turies before; and it would now seem that these dis- 
closures are to be transcended in importance by those yet 
to come, in elucidation of the Bible text. For a while sci- 
entific interest centered in the literary criticism of this 
text, in its contrast with traditional opinions concerning 
it; but more recently the archeological factor has come in- 
to greater prominence, as showing the insufficiency of the 
data on which the more radical and hasty literary critics 
had rested their hypothesis of the date of the Pentateuch.— 
S. S. Times. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, the highest officer of the 
United States “regular” army, but on the retired list, died 
in New York City on the 14th inst., at 1.50 o’clock, of 
pneumonia and erysipelas. He was born in Ohio, Second 
month 8, 1820. The day before his death, there died in 
Washington city, the senior officer (retired) of the Navy, 
Admiral David D. Porter, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
Sixth month 8, 1813. 

Tue Governor of Newfoundland, at the assembling of 
the Provincial legislative body, at St. Johns, on the 13th 
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instant, announced that a reciprocity treaty had been con- 
duded between the colony and the United States, and it 
only awaited the assent of the Imperial (English) Govern- 
ment. (Newfoundland is not a part of the Dominion of 
Canada, having refused to join it at the time it was 
formed). The two houses of the Legislature passed a reso- 
jution calling upon the British Government to assent to the 
treatys 

A LETTER from ex-President Cleveland, strongly disap- 
proving the bill for the free coinage of silver, was read at 
amecting in New York City last week. 


NOTICES. 


#,* Educational Conference.—A second Educational Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the Committee on Education 
of the New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, will be held in the Library Parlor, Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Fifteenth street and Rutherford Place, on 
Seventh-day, Second mo. 28th, commencing at 2 o’clock p. m. 


Charles Henry Ham, recently of Chicago, has kindly 
consented to read a paper introducing the subject “ Manuel 
Training ;” to be followed by Col. R. T. Auchmuty, founder 
of the New York Trades School, Stephen M. Wright, Secre- 
tary of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s Society, and others. 

All are cordially invited to attend. 

AARON M. PowELL, JANE C. WASHBURN, 
PHEBE C. WRIGHT, WILLIAM M. JACKSON, 
ELLWoop BURDSALL, PHEBE ANNA THORNE, 
Tacre L. WARD, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Second Month occur as fol- 


OWS : 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. “Highest of all in leaven 
ing strength.—U, S. Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





PURCHASING AGENCY 


For the convenience of those residing at a distance from the city 
~with no to customer for services. Prices guaranteed as 
low as When purchased in person. Seud for and refer- 


MARY T. BURGESS, 120 South 15th Street, Phila. 


GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monzy tro Loayw on Mornte@aGe 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION oF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 
No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orriczs { Forciocs & Lancaster Avenue 


) those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
igns and novel colorings in all the 
Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S-——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest bwildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furmshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods 


JONATHAN PUGH, 
THE OLDEST-ESTABLISHED STATION ER, 


Has a fine line of Papet School Su Birthday and ‘Visit- 
ing Cards, Novelties, a vies, ’ 


No, 862 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


7 aan Per Cent. Denver, Colorado, First 
Mortgage Loans. 
INTEREST PAID AT THE GIRARD LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO., OF PHILAD’A. 
For sale by 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
406 Girard Building, - Broad and Chestnut Sts 


STREETS. 
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JARVISCONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital PaidIn, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and. City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on De; 
Ti eed 


posits. 
~~! conveyanc: done. 
— yancing 


Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, — Gat tascwes ents 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 
Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


furnished for administrators ay others. 
DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


pale R. RHOADS, President. 
N F. LEWIS, eee ent. 

ROBERT MORRIS EAR _— and aa enn. 

R. W. CLAY, . B. LANE, ae and 7 rust Officer 

WM. P. BEMENT, 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestraBLz Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nur 
Cost. It is PurELyY Murua; has Assets of SIxTEEN MILLIONS and a SugPLus of over Two AND A 
HALF Mrtiions. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec, HENRY ©. BROWN 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, DIRECTORS. 


Alfred Gratz, 

Chas. 8. Hinchman, 

Bpeveer M. J 

pence anney, 
F. Lewis, 


Nicholas Brice, 
L. D. Brown, 
Howard Butcher, 


A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 


INCORPORATED 1886, CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Recetves Deposita on Interet, 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Solicitor, Gores TUCKER BmPHAx. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF. PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONLY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIBTBA- 
TOK GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETO. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


An Uublemished Record for Promptness Is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. during tne year 1800 returne $13,212,570.08 


During the year 1890 returned to them, 1,952,024.72 
No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 
ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE LOANS ABE 
MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE POINTS 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 
Our Debenture Bonds, issued to January 1, 1801, . $3,614,951.80 
On First Mortgages on Land worth, . + 10,946,981.00 


Sie eee Rene es aire. Si Also Se Certificates for small amounts and set 
time. Write us at Lawrence or 319 , New ¥ 


January 1, 1891, copie: ana sarpias, eqaiairs HENRY DICKINSON, Manaver 


1,317,110.12 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION. Limited. 


TERMS.—PAaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One ,one year, . . $2.50 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
ere: scouts | 20 copiek one year, $2.00 each 
SunscRipTions May Bucin AT Any Time. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
Wr po NO “sTOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 


rust CLASS INVESTMENTS. ADDRESS 
Geo. J. Webster, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa. 




















FrRuiT FARM FOR SALE. 

I wish to sell my farm at Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., 
Md., known as “Charlie Forest,” containing 103 acres of land 
under high state of cultivation ; improved with 14-room dwelling 
house, bank barn and all necessary ontbuildings ; large orchards 
cf choice apple and pear trees ; convenient to stores, churches, 
and schools ; good roads, two pikes to Washington, D. C., eigh- 
teen miles distant, and central in a community remarkable for 
general intelligence, sobriety, morality, and hospitality. Terms 
easy. Allcommunications to L. N. sCHOFIELD, Sandy Spring, 
Md., will receive prompt attention. 

WM J. SCHOFIELD. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 734 cent per line each insertion, two 



















































































































T times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- | Office, 603 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
A nished on application. ' JOSEPH L. JONES. 
REMITIANCES by mail should be in CuEcxs, DRAFTS, or TT: 
. Fotcrmcs Mowsy Onpmns; the last preferred. Money sent us Milliner Y- LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
na) 5 sane pha at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
= gece tnd money orders to the order of Friends Intelligencer | 533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 
" —_ 
ICELY FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT; 
CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. N central location ; Eriends’ family. Addfess A., 9, Office of 
Pozu: In BLoom, Q . . 4129 | INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL. 
Waat SHatL WE Do WITH THE Ou TESTAMENT? wt 2 te 
INSPIRATION, . ; ; . — 
SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY, o* te. & * Ge, hole x he Aberdeen, 
Ours RESPONSIBILITIES, . ° erty : . ea 
" Semirrore Lessons, 1891.—No.10, . . . . . «188 LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 
iid ren omen, a eeoen pone wwe Baeeee :s = Six miles south of Atlantic City. Now open. Steam heat, 
pemeria Morr's First PUBLIC PRAYER, . . .  . 185 sagt area LE ee Sate, eaten See 
ITORIA season. . 
High Aims, eS eee Sees So Sy a Geel a ee JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
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Prices Reasonable. 


JONATHAN PUGH, 
THE OLDER ETAPUSEED ST'ATIONER, 


Has a fine line of ne a School Supplies, Birthday and Visit. 
ing Cards, Novelties, etc. 
No, 862 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 













OFFICE OF 
Walter A. Wood M. & R. M. Co., 
2002 Market 81., Philadelphia, Pa. 


stock of Hay Rakes. Mowe oan and Reape 
parts ee on hand. le Agents wanted 
tory. 


for Unoceupied terri 
W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Traveling Agent. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES, 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nur 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two AnD A 
HALF MiLLions. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@y 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  Psdent EFFINGHAM B MORRIS, — 


OF PHILADELPHIA. a a 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


An Uublemished Record for Promptness Is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. daring tne year 180 retumed to them, . 'S'9g2'Seq7a 


1,952,624.72 
No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 
ITS STOCK I8 OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE LOANS ARE 
MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE POINTS 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 
Our Debenture Bonds, issued to January 1, 1891, . . $3,614,951.80 
On First Mortgageson Land worth,. . . . . «+ 10,946,981.00 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and shor 
time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


January 1, 1891, Copitai ana sarpias, *{’3iviioae =. HENRY DICKINSON, Manaver 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


ill be mailed FR ' _ , or" : 
Me ne“ aoe to last ae From millions of customers, during the past years, 
customers. It is better than ever. comes the verdict that VICK’S S never 
Every person using Garden, disappoint. Why waste time, money and patience on 
or Field Seeds, others, when you can buy the BEST at same rice ? 
should send for it. Address Make no mistake this rene 3 send ro cents for Vick’s 
D. M. FERRY &CO. Floral Guide, deduct the 10 cents from first order, 
“DETROIT, MICH and it costs nothing. It is better than ever; 100 af 
Largest Seedsmen in the world pages, colored plates, grand novelties worthy 4 
cultivation. * Cash prizes $1000 and $200. 


MAN, Rochester, N. *. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silke, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
Howse-Furmshing Goods, Oarpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
I ts believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 
BROCK WATSON, 
UNDERTAKER, 


8. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA 


ES TO HIRE. 








vei WM. HEACOCK, fee 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AER Re ne eR RE REN RE 
Special attention paid to Embalmin g. ~ 
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Any Article that has outlived 22 


years of competition and imitation, and 


sells more and more each year, must 
have merit. Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
first made in 18609, is just that article. 
Those who use it each week, (and their 
name is legion), save clothes and 
strength, and let soafdo the work. All 
that we can say as to its merits, pales 
into nothingness, before the story it will 
tell, zése/f, of its own perfect purity and 
quality, if you will give it one trial. 
Ask your grocer for it: He has it, or 
will get it. Try it next Monday. 


N There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 

; * which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is the 
original one ; all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro-Magics 
are fraudulent imitations. Ask for Dobbins’ Electric, see 
that our name is on every wrapper, and if any other is sent 
you by your grocer, when you order ours,—send it back to 
him. 

I. L. Cracin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


For ae convenience of those residing at a —— from the a 
—with no charge to customer for services. ee 

low as when purchased in person. Send for d rele: 
en 


MARY T. BURGESS, 120 South 15th Street, Phila. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Partor, Dixine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FHATHERS, 
Springs, SPRING OoTs, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL, 

Ten miles from Ninth and Green Sts. Station, Phila., Pa., via 
North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. Fourth year begins Ninth 
month 8th, 1890 Building new and homelike. Full corps of 
teachers. Pupils fitted for admission to college or for advanced 
Standing. Charges low. 

For catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Ogontz, Penna. 


({H4PPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, - 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


- LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good En- 
glish Education. The school will open Ninth month 9th, 1890. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from.New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


NEWTown FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL. 
For circulars and other information, apply to Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Principal, or Lydia P. Dutton, Clerk of the committee, 
Newtown Square, Delaware county, Penna. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For full particulars, address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


A menthty for home and school, 
KINDERGARTEN, since eons. serie, amet 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 

lessons Primary Sunda 


ry Schools. 
Alice B. & Co., 161 LaSatte Bt. Chicago. 


[PRE TRANSIT AND BUILDING FUND SO- 
CIETY OF BISHOP WILLIAM 
TAYLOR'S SELF -SUPPORTING MISSIONS. 
Send contributions and communications to 
RICHARD GRANT, Treasurer, 
181 Hudson Street, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Best Carpets for the Least Money, 


We have a large variety of patterns of INGRAINS, 
TAPESTRY, and BODY BRUSSELS, OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, RUGS, AND MATS. These are all 
selected from the leading manufacturers, and we 
can highly recommend them. 


Howard Thomas & Co., 1206 Market St, 


THE READING TERMINAL 


necessitates our removal from old quarters at 


915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 
To reduce stock, we will offer for the next 30 days our stock of 


LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES 


at a liberal reduction. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St., Phila’ 


To buy at the Old 
A A Chance _ Yet Presa” anil 


quite a a supply of goods boug ht before the advance 
occasion y the increase e duty, which we will 
sell at the old and reasonable prices. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 


109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4; and 5% Philadelphia Mortgages 
5 and 6% Chicago 
53 and 63% Des Moines 
6 and 63% Omaha 
6and7% Denver 


7% Tacoma 


DON’T LOAN YOUR MONEY in any olty ohare 
- current interest rate, and if you “a throug’ 


SECURITY FIRST. PROFIT AFTERWARDS. 


The payment of Lt ay om and oe on these 
ver, Tacoma, and Seattle sere by the 
ILTON LOAN & TRUST CO., manages ae well-known New 
York and Philadelphia business men rite or call for informa 
tion, and we believe we can satisfy you as to its careful 
and sound condition. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Phila. Manager, 


832 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


qui fable 


CUI ae 
“« paidup, . .; 


Uncalled Capital, . ° . 

Surplus, Undivided Profits, ant uteen: 
tee Fund, : . ” . . . 

Assets, . . . . . . . ” 


6 per cent. Debentures. 

6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 

4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running three months 
to two years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, and other first-class Bonds. 


OFFICES. 
Philadel 8. E. Cor, 4th } London, 150 Leadenhall sree 


E. C. 
Scoot perce. | aia a 
City, Mo., 7th and Delaware 











Seon | 


Begs PRES 
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00.00 
00.00 
100.00 
383.00 
685.04 
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IN BLOOM. 


I PASSED a tree, in Summer’s prime, 
When in its boughs the sweet birds sung 
And thick the glossy foliage hung, 

And did not glance a second time. 


Again I passed it idly by 
When withered by the Autumn’s frown, 
The brown leaves scattered gently down 
And eddied with the cold wind’s sigh. 


When Winter came, again I passed, 
And noted but the tracery 
Of slender limbs against the sky, 
Unshaken by the icy blast. 


But when, in Spring I careless came, 
Transfigured there the glad tree stood, 
And sweetened all the solitude 

With fragrance from its bloom of flame. 


Entranced I cried, ‘‘ Ah, Master mine, 
When earth’s bleak wintry days are passed 
Grant me such perfect bloom at last, 
Transfigured by thy love divine! ” 
—Selected. 


From the Andover Review (Congregationalist). 
WHAT SHALL WE DO. WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT? 


Tue question is often asked by ministers in real per- 
plexity. It is a practical question of great import- 
ance to the church, and they are, by their calling, re- 
sponsible for the answer. But it is beset by difficul- 
ties. Recent criticism and interpretation of the tes- 
timony of the Old Testament itself have led to a 
reconstruction of the history of the people of Israel, 


itsliterature, and its religion, which inverts the order 


We used to think established. And if these résults 
stand, a far-reaching reconstruction of the theologi- 
tal conceptions of sacred Scripture and inspiration 
must folllow. The new wine cannot be put away in 
old bottles. The new views are as yet far from uni- 
versally accepted. Some eminent Biblical scholars 
Oppose them as the outcome of false premises and a 
false method in criticism. Others attack the pre- 
mises from the theological side as “ rationalistic” or 
“naturalistic,” and the conclusions as subversive of 
religion, resulting in a “ spent Bible,” in the destruc- 
tion of faith in divine revelation, and the authority 
of Christ himself. This last “easy way” with the 
is, we think, more likely to beget suspicion 

than conviction in the minds of modern men. . . 
Granted that there are in Old Testament criticism, 
everywhere else, many points which must be left 
tothe decision of experts, the grounds on which the 
Proposed reconstruction of the Old Testament his- 


| tory rest are such as every educated man can under- 
stand and appreciate. They are, in the main, as in- 
telligible to the reader of the English Bible as in the 
Hebrew. To plead the right to no opinion is to con- 
fess that a man’s education, whether through his 
own fault or that of his teachers, has not fitted him 
for his calling. Moreover, if the teacher be content to 
wait for the end of the controversy, his hearers may 
not be. The views of the new school have been dis- 
seminated in the lucid, and in the best sense popular, 
writings of W. Robertson Smith, in the brilliant 
sketch of Wellhausen, in the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica,” and many other forms. There are few intel- 
ligent men or women in our congregations who have 
not, directly or indirectly, some knowledge of these 
theories. And whatever other result acquaintance 
with them may have, it has at least made the impres- 
sion that the Bible is not the Koran it has often been 
taken for, coming down miraculously out of heaven, 
but a product as well as a factor of human history ; 
that the divine in it has been revealed not only to 
men, but through men, who had this treasure in 
earthen vessels. The eternal truth it contains was 
not enounced sub specie xternitatis, but as a lesson 
adapted to the needs and limitations of the men of 
a certain time and a certain stage of religious culture, 
by which it is to be interpreted. This is of itself a 
change of greater significance than any particular 
theories about the stratification of the Old Testament 
literature. It is impossible for the preacher to ignore 
all this, and to go on treating the Old Testament in 
the old unhistorical way, asif it were a collection of 
theologumena. In this embarrassment he is tempted 
to avoid the Old Testament altogether, and confine 
himself to the use of the immediately Christian 
Scriptures. More or less consciously many ministers, 
among not a few of those who, in theory, cling most 
tenaciously to the old views, take this course. But 
this will not do either. Silence is sure to be inter- 
preted as lack of intellectual courage or lack of frank- 
ness, vices which will and ought to cost the ministry 
its influence with the best of its hearers. Nor is this 
all. It is naturally the negative side of the new criti- 
cism which makes the greatest, or at least the first, 
impression on the ordinary reader. Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch, Isaiah is not all by Isaiah, 
Daniel is a Maccabeean apocalypse,—the Old Testa- 
ment, as we have received it, seems to crumble away 
under the touch of criticism. And with men and 
women who have been brought up in the strict Re- 
formed doctrine of Scripture and its inspiration, that 
is something very like the destruction of the founda- 
tions. If the teachersof the Christian people shrink 
from their task, and stand dumb in confusion or 
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pusillanimity, the sudden breaking in of the new 
criticism into the old dogmatism will result in an 
epidemic of skepticism. 

The only way to recover the use of the Old Tes- 
tament. “ for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,” the only way to keep it from becom- 
ing a real hindrance to Christian faith, especially on 
the part of educated men, is to accept in good earn- 
est, and without reserve, the results of historical 
criticism, and to show, in the light of these results, 
what is the character and worth of the religion which 
inspired these writings, what the spirit and the 
power which they can impart to us. The only possi- 
ble remedy for the evils which negative criticism 
causes is positive criticism. 

The most important positive result of the modern 
historical study of the Old Testament is that it has 
restored the prophets to their true place in the his- 
tory of religion, and has thus put us in the way to 
understand both them and it. If we cannot pretend 
that all the seven seals which lie upon these ancient 
books have been removed, at least the greatest obsta- 
cle to right apprehension is put out of the way when 
we have learned to read them, not as interpreters 
and vindicators of the Mosaic law, links in the chain 
of tradition which stretches from Mount Sinai to 
the Doctors of the Talmud, not as collections of ora- 
cles concerning Christ and his kingdom, but as 
leaders in the march of religious thought, and, above 
ali, preachers of righteousness in their generation. 

This point of view is of great importance for the 


understanding of the origins of Christianity, which 
was not merely a fulfillment of the predictions of 
the prophets, but a return to their teaching about the 


nature of true religion, a revival of their spirit. Aris- 
ing in the midst of the nomistic deism of Pharisaic 
Judaism, whose ideal was holiness through the works 
of the law, it revolted against this externalizing of 
religion, and went back to the loftier ideal of the 
prophets, a religion whose soul is faith, its life right- 
eousness. And when Paul, in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, contends that the religion of faith is not only 
better but older than the religion of observance, that 
the law, however necessary it may have been, was a 
secondary and adventitious element in the religion 
of Israel, which could not change, though it might 
conceal, its real character, he expressed the judgment 
of the relation of law to prophecy which Christianity, 
clearly conscious of its own spirit, must give a priori, 
and for which modern criticism of the Old Testament 
has supplied the historical basis that Paul sought to 
find in the relation of the covenant with Abraham to. 
the legislation of Moses. 

But the religious teaching of the prophets has a 
permanent worth of its own, apart from its relation 
to Christianity, which the church has never fully ap- 
preciated or put to use. The prophets are the most 
modern part of the Old Testament. The conception 
of religion which they combat, as the essence of 
heathenism, that God will take religiousness in lieu 
of uprightness, that He will show favoritism to his 
devout worshipers, without examining too closely 
into their way of doing business, is far from being 
extinct. The message with which they shocked the 


religious conservatism of their time, that God Cares 
nothing at all about the externals of worship, but 
everything for conduct, is not yet regarded as quite 
sound. Or take the prophets’ ideas of society and 
the relations of social classes. The prophets of the 
eighth century lived in a time when many men had 
become suddenly rich, and, greed and power growing 
with their wealth, were bent on making themselves 
richer, no matter who suffered for it. The old com- 
mon law did not cover the cases which arose in a pe- 
riod of commerce and speculation ; and, added to this, 
the judges themselves belonged, for the most part, to 
the classes who had been enriched by the national 
expansion, while many of them were unblushingly 
corrupt, 80 that the poor man was always in the 
wrong. In this crisis of society the speeches of the 
prophets have a socialistic ring that is modern enough, 
Their denunciations of the land monopoly, by which 
the old peasant proprietors were crowded out and 
left to take their choice between serfdom and starva- 
tion, of the unheard-of luxury of the rich, with their 
magnificent banquets, their foreign clothes, and apish 
foreign ways, are unceasing and unsparing. They 
had, it is true, no cool, economic heads to see how the 
evil could be remedied. They had no socialistic pro- 
gramme; their Utopia was a land whose people were 
all upright. But they foretold, with all the energy of 
intense conviction, the judgment of a righteous God 
on the generation which did such things or allowed 
them ; and history verified their prediction. 

The prophets must be understood in the light of 
their times; their social and moral teachings by the 
state of society in their day ; their religious teachings 
in relief, against the popular religion of the mass of 
their contemporaries, against the opposing views of 
priests and false prophets. We get this background 
in part from the writings of the prophets themselves, 
in doing which we must, of course, not forget that 
their aim was not to present to posterity a true and 
complete history of morals in their age, but to goad 
the conscience of their contemporaries and impel 
them to reform. Satirists and moral reformers always 


| draw a one-sided, if not an exaggerated or in other 


respects untrue, picture of their times. The histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament enable us to fill out 
and in some points to correct this picture; on the 
other hand, they reflect and illustrate the judgment 
of the prophets. The Assyrian inscriptions bave 
rectified the chronology of the eighth century, and 
in many other ways thrown light upon the history of 
Israel and the threatenings and predictions of the 
prophets. 

With the prophets of the eighth century the be 
ginning must be made of turning the results of the 
new Biblical learning to the uses of Christian intelli- 
gence, and so of Christian faith. If we want peo 
to believe that there isa Word of God in the prophets, 
we must let them hear it. If we do, we may be sure 
that it will assert its origin in the power with which 
it takes hold of them. And to that end, the Old Tee 
tament, to which so many are ready to pay any trib- 
ute except that of reading it, must become to us & 
living word. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INSPIRATION. 


Every true word or just deed is inspired, is the di- 
rect result of a fresh inbreathing of the Divine spirit. 
It is an inevitable result, and it has no other possi- 
ble cause. It is as truly inspiration that leads a child 
to show kindness to another, though not in the same 
degree, as it was inspiration which led Jesus to go 
about doing good ; as truly inspiration which enables 
the school boy to tell the truth among his mates as 
itis inspiration which actuates the minister of the 
gospel to speak in a public assembly. How beautiful 
it is, the unbroken connection among all kinds and 
degrees of goodness! The great poet of to-day is as 
certainly inspired as was the psalmist of long ago. 
Truth is truth, wherever found, and is inseparable 
from God himself. Even of the teachings of the 
Nazarene it may be said that they are not so much 
true beeause he uttered them, as that he uttered 
them because they were true. “ Truth for authority, 
not authority for truth,” said our Lucretia Mott, and 
the saying stands every test. It is universally appli- 
cable. Always he, and he only is inspired, into or 
through whom breathes the Holy Spirit, leading 
heavenward. How clear, how simple, how Divinely 
natural! It explains so much mystery, it clears away 
so much obscurity from thought and action. Yet we 
know that the world at large rejects the idea as false 
and blasphemous ; that the sayings of Jesus are be- 
lieved because he said them; that the gracious prom- 
iees of God made known to us through the Scriptures 
‘are trusted because they are found within the covers 
of the Book, not because they strike the answering 
chord in the human soul. We know that to the 
greater part of the Christian world nothing is in- 
spired except it come from the Bible, and that no ut- 
terances, however grand, can be made in this age 
more than merely good, comparatively good. “ What- 
ever Paul said is true,” a minister not a Friend, once 
averred, “ because he received his commission to 
preach from a Divine source.” Whence, then, had 
the minister received his commission to preach? If 
from men only, how did he dare to meddle with Di- 
vine things? If from heaven, must he therefore be 
infallible ? 

Indeed, no. The Divine commission is not enough 
by itself, because it may be at times forgotten or neg- 
lected. It is easily possible for one who feels the 
Spirit of truth urging him to utterance, to go too far, 
to say too much, or, on the other hand, to crush it 
back within him till it faints and sleeps. It is the 
most delicate matter in the world to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and to do 
it only in the spirit of love. Denunciations, threats, 
expositions of error made in bitterness, can we be- 
lieve these inspired ? In inspiration,love and truth are 
oneand inseparable. Like the human heart and brain, 
they cannot live separate. Wherever inspiration is, 
there is God, breathing into man the breath of life 
eternal. A silent meeting may lack nothing, having 
this Presence in its midst. An oral offering may lack 
everything except fine language and religious terms. 

temptations which surround the minister of the 

word, however Divinely commissioned, are many 
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and strong. There is that of indulging in graceful 
sentences for the sake of the pleasure they give to 
self or to hearers. There is that of resting, apart 
from the Divine spirit, in the impression the words 
may have made. There is that of teaching a doc- 
trine which may better suit the listeners’ taste than 
the solid truth. There is that of being led to feel 
one’s self a necessity to every assembly in which one 
may be for the time, and rising from hanit, whether 
or not one has something of moment to say. There 
is that of complicating thoughts and fancies; the 
truth is simple and clear. There is that of feeling too 
much one’s nothingness, and smothering the life 
within the soul. There is that of using to excess the 
words of others, as being easier than to wait for 
a thought of one’s own. Because the standard is 
so high it is extremely difficult to reach it every 
time. There has probably never been a minister, 
however truly he felt himself inspired, who has been 
enabled to keep throughout his entire ministry, a 
perfectly untarnished record with himself; who has 
not fe]t, at some few times, that his utterances have 
been tinged with pride or vanity, or officiousness, or 
indolence, or preaching to please men, or lack of per- 
spicuity, or self-distrust.and a neglect of opportunity 
and the heavenly call. At the least, there has prob- 
ably never been one who was not at some time 
tempted in some of these ways. A high and holy 
calling it is indeed, requiring the strictest, humblest 
self-watch, combined with the most devoted self-for- 
getfulness. 

But inspiration is open to all, and proves the kin- 
ship with its First Source of all who prizeit. They 
are children of the Light who realize and love its 
teachings, who obey with glad hearts, whether it 
leads them by grassy or rocky ways, knowing that it 
cannot lead astray. If every one, professing to be a 
Friend, should follow the inward guide upon all oc- 
casions, should yield to every impulse of good, and 
check every tendency to evil, so far as the Light 
within made the way clear, what a world this would 
be! How the good influence would spread and 
spread, blessing all within its reach! How the mul- 
titudes would throng to hear the words and learn 
from the lives of the Friends of truth! And what 
stands in the way? Fear of failure and consequent 
discouragement? No failure is more than temporary, 
if we rise again and press onward. Procrastination, 


chiefly. We should like to begin to-morrow, or next 
year; and the Spirit saith: “I will wait. Butif ye 
love me ye will not keep me waiting.” 

* * 


TrutH is everywhere waiting for us to appre- 
hend it. 





Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go ? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love ! 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing; 
The weariest month in the year, love, 
Is shortest and nearest the spring. 
—Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY.” 


In reading John J. Cornell’s article which appeared 
in a recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
several thoughts developed in my mind, and hoping 
they may be of general interest I venture to submit 
them ina spirit of friendliness. 

I am one of those who accept the Bible for the 
good that is in it, not merely as a book between two 
covers, but as a guide and a teacher; and no one, I 
think, will deny that when correctly interpreted, it 
is one of the best of guides and a truthful teacher. 
We read in II. Peter 1: 20: “ No prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation.” I infer 
from this that there is one true rendering of the 
Scripture, and but one, and that not until such is dis- 
cerned will the reading of the Bible do any one very 
much good. One interprets wrongly, another cor- 
rectly, and it is not possible for the correct interpre- 
ter to convince his erring brother of the truthfulness 
of his own rendering, unless this brother first make 
himself receptive of the truth. Here is just where 
the trouble lies. 

We have not yet lived upto the fu:l import of the 
injunction “ know thyself,” else we should be so im- 
bued with the one Divine Mind that we could look 
beyond the outward of our every-day life to the real 
and eternal,—from the seeming morta) man to the 
spiritual man, created in the image and likeness of 
God, coéxistent and coéternal with God. This per- 
ception would unlock the door leading into our inner 
selves, into our real being. 

There must be a Divine principle which created 
and governs the universe and man. If we compre- 
hend this principle, we must surely comprehend its 
creations, all of which are like unto itself. As we 
discern the true science of being, we discern God and 
become like God. 

I say there is but one true rendering of the Scrip- 
tures, because there is but one kind of Truth and 
this Truth must be God. The Scriptures declare 
Him to be Life, Truth, and Love. What higher con- 
ceptions can we have of the one Supreme Being? 
Has not man, then, created in his image and like- 
ness in life, truth and love, power to discern truth 
at all times? Having a realizing sense of his indi- 
vidual God-given power, can he not discern the 
thoughts of his fellow-man? Can he not then look 
back, as it were, and see just the frame of mind the 
prophets and apostles of old were in when the word 
of God was being revealed unto them at seemingly 
irregular intervals, through the “ still, small voice ” 
of Truth? If we believe our own existence, must we 
not believe that such is man’s God-given power? If 
we but realize that this power has been not will be 
given us at some future day, all seeming incongrui- 
ties will and must disappear. 

We shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make us free, indeed. The Scriptures are all true, but 
do not contain all of the truth, and so long as we 
claim to be unable to interpret them spiritually, just 
so long must we remain in ignorance of our real exist- 
ence, for the spiritual insight is the only one that will 
ever bring us into closer relationship with our Maker. 


“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” 4 
literal interpretation amounts to naught in the right 
direction. With it, the Bible, from Genesis to Reve. 
lation, is largely a collection of inconsistencies, but 
with the spiritual interpretation comes life eternal, 
bringing “on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
If the truth, wherever it may be promulgated, either 
in the Bible or in the writings of George Fox and 
other inspired worthies, be made manifest to all, 
there will be but one doctrine and one creed to liye 
up to; as Paul expresses it,“ One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” The various doctrinés of Christen- 
dom must all dissolve into one, having God, the im- 
mutable and eternal Truth, for its authority. We 
must all reach this goal, and it can .come to us only 
through revelation. 

There is danger, I think, of our underestimating 
the value of the Bible as a teacher, for it contains 
more of the truth than any other one book, and no 
one, I think, can deny that it is an ever-present help 
to all who are really seeking the truth. To mortal 
man, absorbed in self, and consequently in no condi- 
tion of mind to commune with his Maker, it isa 
guide that will direct into spiritual paths. 

If erring, mortal man were not living in his own 
false existence, would there be any need of a Bible, 
—ofany man-made language,to point out the“straight 
and narrow way?” Existing as we are, however, 
the language in which we converse with our fellow- 
mortals, when directed toward higher thoughts, will 
do much towards helping us to work out of ourselves 
into the consciousness of real existence, which is the 
problem of this world. “He who findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he who loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” Not until we are truly willing to lay 
down all (self) upon the altar of truth, shall we be 
able to present our bodies “a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable,” which is our reasonable service. We 
are told that we “ do err, not understanding the Scrip- 
tures,” but is this any reason why we cannot under- 
stand them? Much more should it be an incentive 
for us to “seek ” and see whether the promised re 
ward will not follow. 

These thoughts are submitted in the hope that 
they may be received in the same spirit of trath that 
has prompted them. 


Omaha, Nebraska. C. W. CHADWICK. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES: 
Ir is evident that our responsibilities are in propor 


tion to our advantages. Our walk in life is, as it were, 
hedged in by responsibilities from our relations to 
other beings in the animal kingdom to those we beat 
to our neighbors in a higher kingdom. This feeling 
of responsibility should be increased by the thought 
that “It is by the grace of God that we are what we 
are.” 

In our relations to the animal kingdom we are 
placed in a position where we have the power of life 
and death, and of almost unlimited torture upoe 
lower animals; and as a result we see almost the ex: 
tinction of some kinds. These have been killed 


1 Read at a meeting of the First-day School at Purchase, N. Y» 
Second month 15, 1891, by Ellwood Burdsall, Jr. 
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either for their fur, or skins, or meat, or mere wanton, 
barbaric sport. Not only has war been waged against 
animals, but birds too have been slaughtered, and 
these mostly those of bright plumage. Many a time 
have I sat in the quiet of our meeting and heard the 
sweet, plaintive note of the quail come in through the 
open window. It seemed a pleading for peace. It 
is well known that these birds do not so much fear 
man where his destructive instincts have not mani- 
fested themselves. He has taught them to fear him. 
Are not those lines in Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner ” 
true ?— 
“ He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow,” 
and those other lines, which ought to be in the 
hearts of all: 
“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 

Our responsibility does not cease when we have 
determined not to take life unnecessarily, but we 
should not encourage others to do so by using or 
wearing any of the products of such work. These 
mostly conduce to increase pride and a haughty spirit 
both of which should be discouraged. 

In opposition to the retort of Cain: “AmI my 
brother’s keeper?” is the commandment: “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” With this com- 
mandment comes many responsibilities. We should 
so conduct ourselves that the good that is in usshould 
be seen, and encourage the good in our neighbor. 
Care should be taken to guard against those qualities 
which will make others envious or jealous. Obeying 
those promptings which are above question, we 
should ever be ready to humbly offer help and good 
counsel. It is not sufficient that we refrain from do- 
ing evil, but we must avoid the appearance of it. We 
should in no wise aid in the support of a business 
which may injure a weak brother. In using any of 
the products of the distillery, are we not aiding the 
manufacturer in producing a beverage which has 
caused more misery and evil than all else. It may 
be considered whether we do right in dealing with a 
person who sells liquor. We must assume the re- 
sponsibility of individual action in this matter, bear- 
ing in mind when we look at others’ actions, the 
command : “ What is that to thee ? Follow thou me.” 

Much responsibility rests upon us in the right em- 
ployment of time. Fénelon writes “ Time bears a 
very different aspect at different seasons of one’s life, 
but there is one maxim which applies equally to all 
Seasons, namely, that none should go by uselessly,— 
that every season carries with it various duties of 
God’s Own appointing, and concerning the discharge 
of which we must give account to Him, since from 
the first to the last moment of life, God never means 
Us to look upon any time as purposeless, either to be 
used as our own apart from Him, or lost. The im- 
ae ee coy va oa would have us use 
heart, seeking God i ae eee sad upright 
ain, a a rod in simplicity, and diligent in re- 
coeds € deceits and wiles of self-love as fast as it 

es them. For remember, we lose time not 





only by doing nothing, or doing amiss, but also by 
doing things in themselves right, which yet are not 
what God would have us do.” 

Responsibilities may be said to be our daily bread 
which God gives to nourish and strengthen us if ac- 
cepted of. But there must be no questioning. 
Whither He bids us there may we go unresistingly, 
in full faith thatit is right. Let us learn faith from 
the sunlit cloud upheld and moved unresistingly by 
an invisible power, to empty its moisture into the 
sea, or nourish flowers in desert places. These re- 
sponsibilities form stepping stones to nobler lives, to 
better things, to grander conceptions of the value of 
our lives. 

But if these responsibilities are put aside, then 
our lives may be,— 

“ Nothing but leaves; the spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ; 
Sin committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made but never kept, 
Hatred, battle, and strife ; 
Nothing but leaves. 
“Nothing but leaves ; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s fair ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds: 
We sow our seeds—lo! tares and w eds; 
We reap with toil and pain 
Nothing but leaves.” 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 10. 
THIRD MonrTH 8, 1891. 
NAAMAN HEALED. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldst thou not have done it? How much rather 
then when he saith to thee, Wash and 
: be clean,—II. Kings 5: 15. 
Reap II. Kings 5: 1-14. . 
It is not with the fact that Naaman was healed of a 
loathsome disease, or the manner in which the cure 


was effected, that our lesson has significance for us. 
Remarkable cures, in both ancient and modern times, 
have bafiied investigation ; and while ignorance and 
credulity still see signs and wonders in common 
things, we can well afford to accept such statements 
as the one before us as representing the status of 
thought in the far-off age to which it relates. It is 
no disparagement to the Scriptures that faith in an 
overruling Providence was so strong or that seers 
and prophets were so held in veneration. ‘‘ The sec- 
ret of the Lord is with them that fear Him,” is a 
testimony of the Psalmist, and to what extent his 
revealings are possible still remains his own secret, 
The mighty facts in the realm of applied science, 
which to the intelligent student of nature are being 
so wonderfully disclosed in our day, may well inspire 
the devout seeker after “the things of the spirit” 
with a hope and confidence that the Eternal Power 
has greater things still in store for those who “ love 
his appearing” than prophet or apostle of the olden 
time ever saw in dream or vision. 

Now Naaman was a mighty man of valor, but he was 
aleper. He was next the king in power,and was 
held in high esteem by the nation; but the dreadful 
malady, leprosy, had fastened upon him, and the in- 
curable nature of the disease gave him nothing to 
look forward to but a loathsome dying by inches. 
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A little maid, etc. A captive, taken in one of the 
border incursions into the land of Israel, and because 
of some evidences of fitness for the service,was made 
the waiting-maid of the great warrior’s wife. 

Would God my lord were willing, etc. We get a 
glimpse of the feeling that existed bet ween this little 
captive girl and the family. We see they must have 
been kind to her, and her young heart gratefully re- 
sponded to the kindness. In her home in Israel she 
had been taught to reverence the Lord’s prophet and 
to be mindful of her duty to God, and this had made 
her thoughtful and anxious to be of use. She was 
one of the Heavenly Father’s little ones of whom 
Jesus said : “ Their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” In the outflow- 
ing of her love she wanted to be helpful, if it were 
but to make known the fact that Israel’s prophet 
could do something for her master. 

Iwill send a letier, etc. The king of Syria entered 
into the proposition that his great captain should go 
into Israel to be healed; and, according to the usages 
among kings, he sent credentials showing who Naa- 
man was and disclosing his errand, accompanied with 
costly presents, which was also customary. 


The king of Israel rent his clothes, etc. He 


was dismayed, and showed his terror in the usual 
way of expressing fear or sorrow. 

Let him come now to me, etc. Elisha was prepared 
to receive Naaman, and to prescribe for his disease. 


Go and wash in Jordan, etc. This great man had 
not expected to be so humiliated. The prophet did 
not even see him; all communication was through a 
messenger. It was more than he could endure. 

If the prophet had told thee, etc. The servant was 
wiser than his master. And so it often is with us; 
our prejudice or our pride stands in the way of much 
that might benefit us. Our faith and confidence in 
God and in one another are often weakened, and 
we suffer loss through reaching after the greater 
things, while lying all about us are the small duties 
and little opportunities, waiting to heal and bless our 
life. 


There is a species of pride, inherent in the hu- 
man heart, which seems to feel a sort of humiliation 
at being called upon to perform a small requirement, 
and correspondingly exalted if the sacrifice called for 
be great. 

Many there are to-day who are suffering from 
bodily ailments, nervous affections, and when they 
call upon their physician for advice he knows, if he 
were to recommend exercise and fresh air, they 
would turn away in anger, like Naaman, with the re- 
mark: “I knew he did not know anything about my 
ease. He simply trifles with me.” 

If he is worldly-wise the physician will insist on 
a trip to some far-away spring or famed health re- 
sort, well knowing that the necessary exercise and 
fresh air will thus be secured. The patient, having 
to make a great sacrifice of time and money, feels 
that the desperate nature of his case is appreciated, 
and, praising the wisdom of the doctor, follows his 
advice and is cured. It is human to desire to excel, 
and we do not realize that pride and selfishness are 
at the bottom of it all. 


Naaman had come a long way and with many 
presents to consult the prophet, and it seemed to him 
that he was being trifled with not to see the prophet 
at all, but simply to be told to go to the river Jordan 
and “ Wash and be clean.” 

Perhaps there are few of us who, refraining from 
anger, respond as readily as he when it is clearly 
pointed out to us that our hesitation to do the will of 
the Lord is born of pride and vanity. Sin is some 
times described as a moral leprosy,—something that 
grows worse with time, and can only be healed by 
the power of God. Howclearly the prophet’s course 
gave evidence that the healing was not due to his 
own action, nor to anything which Naaman might 
do, nor to any sacrifice he might make, but wholly to 
the power of God and to the simple obedience of 
Naaman to his command, as made known through 
the prophet. When we realize our condition as Naa 
man did, and desire to be healed, how many seek for 
something great to do,—some grand and mysterious 
“‘ Plan of Salvation,” some wonderful sacrifice to be 
called for at our hands,—and many turn away be- 
cause they read, when they come to the prophet (the 
great Teacher, Jesus of Nazareth), that they must 
“Wash and be clean ;” make théir hearts and lives 
pure; love God with all their heart, and their neigh- 
bor as themselves; that they must ever be true to 
the voice of God in their own souls, for he has said 
he will “ teach his people himself and unite his law 
in their inward parts.” 

Simple obedience to the Divine command is the 
price of our healing now, as it was in the case of 
Naaman, and when we are healed we will worshipno 
other God in our hearts or in our actions, but will en- 
deavor to “ Let our light shine, that others may see 
our good works, and glorify our Father who art in 
heaven.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Naaman, whose wonderful cure is the subject of 
our lesson, was general-in-chief of the armies of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, one of the most formidable ene 
mies of Israel, with whom the Syrians were 80 fre- 
quently at war that the fact of a three years’ peace 
between the two nations is of sufficient importance 
to be made a matter of record in I. Kings 22:1. 
The residence of Naaman was probably Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, and one of the most ancient 
cities of western Asia. It is still a large and flour 
ishing place, is more than two thousand feet above 
the sea-level, and distant from Jerusalem 133 miles 
the northeast. Joram, the son of Ahab, was king of 
Israel, and Jehoram or Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, 
the king of Judah. This distinction must be kept ia 
view or the two kings will likely be confounded. 

A succession of kings who took the name of Ben- 
hadad had reigned in Syria, and under them Nas 
man, as the chief captain of their hosts, bad long 
been a terror to Israel, for the skill and boldness with 
which he conducted the predatory incursions into the 
Hebrew territory, which were so frequent a8 to har 
ass and bring great distress to those districts lyins 
adjacent to Syria. As was the usage of war in those 
times, the inhabitants were made captive, 
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all who were young and capable were taken away to 
be the slaves and servants of their captors, the lead- 
ers having the first choice. 

It was in this way that the little Hebrew maid be- 
came a member of the family, and “ waited on Naa- 
man’s wife.” 

The interest she manifested in her master may be 
regarded as an evidence of the kindness with which 
she was treated, and the lesson of instruction the in- 
cident affords is probably the most important for us 
to consider, for while questionings may arise in ref- 
erence to the miracle of the cure of Naaman of the 
most loathsome disease known to man, and regarded 
as incurable through human agency, there can be no 
difference of opinion when we turn to consider the 
kind and helpful spirit of the captive maiden, who 
unmindful of the great wrong she had suffered at 
her master’s hands, thought only of how she might 
put him in the way of being healed through Elisha’s 
power. Could he only bave an interview “ with the 
prophet in Samaria, then would he recover him of 
his leprosy,” was her earnest appeal in his behalf. 

It was necessary to the healing, first of all, that 
he should seek out the prophet and make known his 
condition. All the little maid could do was to tell 
him where he might be found, and to encourage him 
to apply to the right source. 

This is as far as any human instrument can be 
available in the maladies that afflict the spiritual 
health, which are far more destructive than any dis- 
ease of the body. Then in seeking the healing, the 
main thought, the uppermost desire, must be a state 
of mind that is open to, and ready to hear and accept 
the conditions offered, and yield obedience, even 
when it requires a sacrifice of the cherished desires of 
the heart. “Obey, and thy soul shall live,” is a pre- 
cious testimony to the value of submission. 

Naaman was indignant when the terms upon 
which the healing might be brought about were told 
him by the servant of the prophet ; he had expected 
Elisha to come in person and perform some charm or 
incantation over him, as was the custom of the 
prophets of his god, and it was more than his proud 
spirit could bear to besent away without even a sight 
of the prophet. : 

This looking for some “ great thing” stands in 
the way of many who would gladly “ accept the truth 
as itisin Jesus” if they might do so on their own 
terms. The wiser second thought which asserted its 
sway when Naaman found he could obtain what he 
was seeking through no other means, changed the 
whole tenor of his life. With the outward restora- 
tion came such a sense of God’s power and of his 
nearness to the obedient worshipper, that he was 


ready to give Him the allegiance of his soul-life 
thereafter. 


ALL error is to be regretted, but all errors do not 
bar the way to church unity. Alltruth is important, 
but all truth is not essential to salvation. There are 
truthson which we must agree, but there are more 
truths concerning which we may differ, and yet hold 


the “same head,” and be of “the same body.—J. B. 
Steward. - 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ENCOURAGING WORDS. 
“Wuo shall not fear thee,O Lord, and glorify thy 
name, for thou only art holy.” 

Not fear him as we would an austere man, O, no! 
but as a tender, loving, Heavenly Parent. Have a 
care, like the Divine Master, to always do those 
things that please him, and glorify his name who is 
holy, who dwells in the high and holy place; with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and the heart of the 
contrite ones. Then there is no need to say “ my 
way is hid from the Lord.” But remember “ greater 
is he that isin you than he that is in the world,” 
“who giveth power to the faint, and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength.” 

These precious promises are very encouraging to 
every tried or tribulated soul to endeavor to leave or 
forget the things behind, and to press forward to ob- 
tain the prize of the calling of God, by being faithful 
to every little manifestation of duty he requires, 
however small, as they occur from time to time. 
Then the sweet reward will be given with the answer 
of “ well done, good and faithful servant. Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of 


thy Lord.” ReEsBEccA Prices. 
Maryland. 


LUCRETIA MOTT’S FIRST PUBLIC PRAYER. 


Tue Anson Lapham Repository of Swarthmore Col- 
lege has received from Edith W. Atlee an interest- 
ing memento in the shape of a manuscript, in which 
is recorded the first public prayer ever offered by 
Lucretia Mott. The supplication was made in the 
Twelfth Street Meeting, Philadelphia, in 1818. Luere- 
tia Mott signed it at the request of the present donor, 
on Fifth month 12th, 1879, and the whole has been 
neatly framed, together with a photograph of the 
then venerable woman who had offered the supplica- 
tion in her youth. It is as follows: 

“ As all our efforts to resist temptation and over- 
come the world prove fruitless unless aided by thy 
Holy Spirit ; enable us to approach Thy throne, and 
ask of Thee the blessing of Thy preservation from all 
evil, that we may be wholly devoted to Thee and Thy 
glorious cause.” 


THE friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 
Of parting, as we feel it, who must sta 
Lamenting day by day, . 

And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow 
We shall not find in its accustomed place 
The one beloved face. 


THERE is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands. 
—Lowell. 


Tuer: is a true church wherever one hand meets 
another helpfully, and that is the only holy or mother 
church which ever was, or ever shall be.— Ruskin. 
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HAIGH AIMS. 

* A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for?” is an utterance of Browning that does 
not need an interpreter to enable us to catch his 
meaning. Not to be satisfied short of that ideal 
heaven that most of us have pictured in our inner be 
ing, is so far commendable that, aiming high, in this 
sense, should be the life-work of us all. The founda- 
tion of this spiritual and religious aspiring should be 
laid in childhood, for the new life, fresh from the cre- 
ative hand, is ready to imbibe the religious, if only 
the spirit of the parent is attuned to the harmony of 
devotion. And how easy it is to lay hold on such 
spiritual truths as Jesus proclaimed in his ‘‘seek ye 
first his kingdom and his righteousness,” beyond 
which there can be no higher aim. Alas! how we 
fall short of doing this, and turn this way and that, 
multiplying our knowledge of things present, and 
reaching for that which is to come of things material, 
overlooking the fact that a knowledge of God and 
his kingdom is the very highest aim, and is placed 
within the reach of all. 

Is there or is there not something lacking in the 
instruction of the children of to-day, that so many 
grow up without any well-grounded love for religious 
things? In the desire to avoid dogmatic theology 
and the austere training of the past, hasthere not been 
an ignoring of religious teaching in the home and in 
the school? Has there not been too much cultiva- 

_ tion of that which is simply an entertainment for the 
mind rather than that which inspires devotion to 
God? An exchange paper, touching on this point, 
mentions “the elimination of religious matter from 
some school books,” and thus quotes from a “ lib- 
eral” (in theology) writer and lecturer, regarding 
some popular readers: 

“Thirty-three years ago, McGuffy’s reader con- 
tained 101 pieces in prose and poetry, thirty-three of 
which were religious. In his sixth reader, published 
recently, but seventeen of the 138 pieces pertain to 
religion, wit and humor taking its place. Children 
laugh more and muse less. This religious sentiment 
is lessened still further in a recent fifth reader, which 
has only four religious pieces in 100, and in a popu- 
lar fourth reader there is not a religious piece. In 


an elegant fifth reader of a great publishing house of 
to-day, five out of ninety chapters are granted to re- 
ligion. The school readers must be for human be- 
ings, and that, too, in their early, flexible years; and 
to bind up millions of these books with the religious 
sentiment omitted is to tell great falsehoods to mil- 
lions of our children.” 

Is this omission not suggestive of low aims in the 
domain of the spirit? And this is only along one 
line of instruction. What might not other investiga. 
tions reveal? There is the need of the perpetual 
watchfulness on the part of both parent and educa- 
tor. No need to raise a great hue and cry in the mat- 
ter, but simply make the observation and if the need 
is apparent apply the remedy. Not by a return to 
the old-time severity, or by such measures as compell- 
ing pupils to commit Bible texts as punishment for 
wrong doing, thereby creating a dislike for all—even 
the most beautiful—of the Scripture records. Let the 
improved methods of study in these times be applied 
to that which will lead to the thought of God, his at- 
tributes, and his wonderful works, parents and 
teachers of both Sabbath and secular schools co- 
operating. 

When the student, having been impressed with 
the love and boundless power of God, is ready to ex- 
claim with the Psalmist of old, that,— 

“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
It is high, I cannot attain’ unto it. 


I will give thanks unto thee; for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made: 

Wonderful are thy works; 

And that my soul knoweth right well; ” 
then he can be safely !eft. Having a knowledge of 
lofty things, yet dwelling in humility of spirit, his 
walk amongst men will be marked with reverence 
all low aims being subdued, he cheerfully pursues 
life’s journey, ever reaching to a future heaven that 
in the end he is sure to grasp. 


Our attention is called to the fact that Canada 
Half-Yearly Meeting is not held, as stated in Friends’ 
Almanac, and copied from that into the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL, lately. The correct times are the Sec- 
ond-day following the last First-day in Fifth month 
(instead of Second month), and Ninth month. This 

year it will fall on the lst of Sixth month, as Fifth 
month ends on First-day. 


SEVERAL communications and articles, received in 
time for insertion in the present issue, are crowded 
out by matter which had already been put in type 
We shall be able to accommodate most of them next 
week, we presume. 


Tue real religion of the world comes from women 
much more than from men.—O. W. Holmes. 
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BIRTHS. 


LAWTON.—In New York City, First month 19th, 1891, 
to Albert R. and Emily W. Lawton, a daughter, who is 
named Louise M. 


MARRIAGES. 


HORN ER— PANCOAST.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, near Woodstown, N. J., Second month 12th, 
1891, by Friends’ ceremony, George Horner, Jr., son of 
George and Emma A. Kirk Horner, of Harrisonville, and 
Emma H. Pancoast, daughter of Samuel and Priscilla Pan- 
coast, of Point Airy, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BUCKMAN.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, 
Pa., Second month 11th, 1891, Benjamin B. Buckman, in 
the 66th year of his age ; and— 

At Jacksonville, Florida, Second month 19th, 1891, T. 
Ellwood Buckman, in the 70th year of his age; 

Sons of the late Samuel and Hannah Buckman, for- 
merly of Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa. 

CALVERT.—At Selma, Ohio, First month 27th, 1891, 
Warner Lawrence Calvert, son of Thomas L. and Elta F. 
W. Calvert, aged five weeks. 

GRISCOM.—At his residence, near Woodbury, N. J., 
on Seventh-day, Second month 21st, 1891, James Griscom, 
in his 56th year; an approved minister of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

HANCOCK.—In West Philadelphia, Second month 14th, 
1891, Albert Hancock, aged 52 years, son of the late Joseph 
L, and Susan P. Hancock. 

JENKS.—At Landenberg, Chester county Pa., Second 
month 8th, 1891, suddenly, of heart disease, Josephine, 
wife of T. Canby Jenks, aged 41 years, formerly of Bucks 
county. Interment at Newtown, Pa. 

MICHENER.—Near Waynesville, Ohio, First month 
8th, 1891, Samuel K. Michener, after two years of constant 
suffering, in the 36th year of his age; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. 

POTTS.—At Bridgeport, Pa.,on Third-day, the 17th of 
Second month, 1891, Joanna E., widow of Ezekiel Potts, in 
her 72d year. Interment at Valley Friends’ ground. 

PRICE.—Second month 11th, 1891, in Philadelphia, 
Margaret, wife of David Carr Price, age 68 years. Inter- 
ment at Plumstead meeting ground. 

TOMLINSON.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Sec- 
ond month 21, 1891, Jane H. Tomlinson, widow of Kinsey 
B. Tomlinson, aged 76 years, less 1 day. 

This Friend, although not a member was a regular at- 
tender of Newtown meeting, on Fifth-days, as long as 
physically able, but for a number of years past has been 
confined to her house, most of the time in her wheeled 
chair, where she enjoyed the company of Friends and 
kept up her interest in our Society. She regularly read 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, being for years 
4 subscriber for two copies. 

WILLIAMS.—In Whitemarsh, Montgomery Co., Pa., 


Second mo. 3d, 1891, Priscilla J., wife of Daniel Williams, 
in her 64th year. 


——————— 


_ Every one that hath ability, bath not capacity for 
great things, and every one that hath capacity hath 
dot ability ; and where either of these is wanting, 
such ought to be content with such things:2:) 5s 
4% they are able to reach.—Stephen Crisp. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 


On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of the present month 
Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting held its sessions at 
Albany, N. Y. The meeting for ministers and elders 
was held on the afternoon of Seventh-day, the 14th, 
when, amid the bustle and din of a busy city, the few 
members composing that body quietly met in the 
pleasant meeting-house on Plain street. A few 
Friends from other quarterly meetings were present, 
and warmly welcomed Robert S. Haviland, who after 
an interval of quiet thought, presented for considera- 
tion the present condition of our Society, and en- 
deavored to stir us up to the importance of considering 
deeply what there is for us to do, that we may build 
up and increase an interest init. Are there further 
methods in accordance with true wisdom? Let us 
seek them out, being found instant in season, intent 
on doing His will who has called us. A few appro- 
priate remarks by Joseph McDowell of New York 
followed, and the usual routine business being en- 
acted, the meeting closed. On First-day morning, 
the 15th, bright and lovely, though cold, the meeting 
for public worship gathered. A goodly number again 
sought the restful strengthening period of Friends’ 
meeting. Quite a number from amid the throng of 
surrounding churches directed their steps to this quiet 
retreat, and we trust were refreshed by communica- 
tions from R.S. H., George T. Powell, and others more 
briefly. An appointed meeting in the evening again 
called out some not of our fold, fewer perhaps than 
in the morning. It was thought to bea favored time, 
and again the message of love was distributed to the 
people. In this Quarter the business meetings are 
held on Second-day, and at the hour of 11 a. m. 
Friends assembled. Business was conducted in joint 
session, William Chadwick and Sarah P. Rushmore, 
(who was called to the table in the absence of the 
woman clerk), presiding over its deliberations. Most 
of the representatives were present witn the accounts 
from their respective meetings, and the business was 
conducted with the deliberation appropriate to the 
occasion. Words of interest and encouragement were 
again spoken, and the meeting adjourned to Coey- 
mans in Fifth month next, and at its close when 
hand and eyes met, when the hum of loving voices 
fell upon the ear, the thought was present, that 
notwithstanding delinquencies, it might still be said : 
“ See these Quakers, how they love another.” 
M. M. R. 


[Another account of the quarterly meeting reached 
us after the above was in type. We add such por- 
tions as seem to present additional information or 
thought.—Ebs. ] 


Visitors from other meetings seem always to bring 
new life and added zeal. This subject was freely 
touched upon in the business meeting of Second-day. 
In the answers to queries the only weakness mani- 
fest was in relation to attendance of meetings. Rob- 
ert 8. Haviland spoke of the personal help which is 
derived from the attendance of meetings ; it should 
not, however, be a mere dead formality, a simple 
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“going to meeting,” a matter of habit ;but froma 
true, living interest in the Society, seeking not only 
to help by one’s own vital presence, but adding to 
the life of the meeting by endeavoring to interest 
others in coming. To this end he said that a small 
committee had been appointed in Chappaqua Month- 
ly Meeting to look after those (Friends and others) 
who might still feel an interest in the Society, and 
yet, for various reasons, were not attendants upon 
Friends’ meetings. Marcia C. Powell of Ghent, said 
that in their meeting at the time of quarterly and 
other meetings, some interested ones would person- 
ally invite (by note and otherwise), those to be pres- 
ent who probably would not have come but for the 
special invitation extended. 

Joseph McDowell, of New York, also spoke of the 
value of attendance at meetings; that though only 
two or three might be gathered together they might 
receive the blessing. He commended the plan which 
Robert Haviland presented of a gathering at Friends’ 
houses on First-day evenings to enter into religious 
discussion. These meetings were made as informal 
as was possible and efforts were made to so present 
the questions under discussion as to call out the 
freest expression, particularly from the young peo- 
ple. Though they had held them for several weeks, 
only the one question had as yet been discussed : 
“What shall we do to arouse more interest in our 
meetings?” Many who would not go to the meet- 
ing-house were present at these house gatherings. 

Elizabeth L. T. Hoag, of Easton, said that such a 
committee had also been appointed in their meeting. 
Others added their testimony to the value of attend- 
ing meeting. 

In the meeting on First-day morning, Robert S. 
Haviland broke the silence by quoting Romans x.: 
6-10. He spoke of belief as an essential not of the 
head, but rather of the heart. There must be a be- 
lief in the power of God to lead and guide us aright. 
We must exercise our belief in God, in his goodness, 
his mercy,in his love toward his children, if we 
would keep it alive. Use of any function strengthens, 
disuse weakens; so if we would have a belief in God 
we must exercise it and show it by our faith in the 
good that is all about us, and in doing good unto 
others, and not by merely allowing the mind to rest 
in an intellectual belief. 

Joseph T. McDowell cited Micah vi.: 6, 7,8: 
* Wherewith shall I come before the Lord and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my first born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” He said that 
the day of sacrifices, such as were demanded in the 
olden day, were not required in this day; that the 
Lord our God, asked of us a different sacrifice. It 
was the crucifixion of our lower nature, that we 
might bring to the Divine Father a soul purified of 
its dross by a life of justice, mercy, and humility. 
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Had we aught against a neighbor, were we at enmity 
with any one, justice demanded that we go to that 
one and bumbly acknowledge our fault. Thus only 
could we be just to ourselves, to our friend or neigh. 
bor, and to our God. 

George T. Powell, of Ghent, spoke to the business 
needs of the day,—that more spiritual life should be 
carried into the manner of conducting the business 
of the world; that we had but to ask and we would 
receive the blessing; to knock and it should be 
opened unto us; that as Friends we needed to carry 
the higher thought and life into our daily avocs- 
tions. 

Robert 8S. Haviland spoke in the meeting for busi- 
ness of the great riches which we possessed as chil- 
dren of a loving Parent. He dwelt upon the narra- 
tive of the young man who asked of Jesus what he 
should do to inherit eternal life. Jesus answered, 
after being told that he knew the commandments 
and that these he had kept from his youth up: “Sell 
that thou hast,” etc. He was not to give away what 
he had, indiscriminately ; but to sell it and with the 
money received to give to the poor, or to help the 
poor. Jesus did not ask us to give away our best 
treasures, but to exchange them for others that 
would be of more help to us in the spiritual life, and 
with which we could be of the most service to God 
and humanity. 

There was a meeting held First-day evening, but 
it was not the writer’s privilege to attend it, At 
noon on Second-day the meeting closed. It was felt 
to have been a season of blessed privilege to those in 
attendance, and all parted with a sense of additional 
spiritual strength. ; M. C, P. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 

LIBRARY AT SWARTHMORE. 


Tue books from Henry Thorp’s library are now ar- 
ranged on the shelves in the order in which they oc- 
cur in Joseph Smith’s catalogue. The very first one 
emphasizes the value of the entire collection, in the 
fact that it, in common with so many other Friends’ 
books in our possession, is not mentioned by Loun- 
des, the great English bibliographer. “ Unknown to 
Loundes,” is a favorite expression of cataloguers for 
a very rare book; and it can be used frequently in 
the catalogue of this library. A probable reason for 
this is that Friends’ books rarely have had much cit- 
culation or sale outside of the Society, in consequence 
of which many of them have not come to the atten- 
tion of bibliographers. ; 

The work before us is “ The Harmony of the Di- 
vine Will and the Heavenly Doctrines of the Old and 
New Testaments. . Compiled from the Sacred 
Writings. By John Ady.” London: 1807. Allibone 
mentions only this one work by him, and of it only 
an edition dated London, 1811, which is not given by 
Joseph Smith, and is possibly a mistake. “The Har- 
mony of the Divine Will” is in reality a life of Christ 
in the words of the sacred historians, and in the or 
der of the events, with appropriate marginal selec: 
tions from the Old Testament, “ exhibiting,” in the 
words of the author’s preface, “ what I conceive to be 
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the Harmony of the Divine Will in the restoration of 
mankind from that fallen, degenerated, and corrupt 
state into which, by man’s wilful disobedience and 
transgression of the divine law of his Creator, he 
lamentably fell: yet God, of his infinite love, who 
delighteth not in the death of a sinner, but that all 
should live and be saved, hath so loved the world, 
that he hath given his only Son for a light, that who- 
soever believeth in him shall be saved, and whose 
divine emanation enlighteneth every man that com- 
eth into the world, and that maketh manifest all 
things that are reprovable, yea, and teacheth all tem- 
perance, righteousness, and true godliness. This di- 
vine light is also universal; it enlighteneth the 
hearts of all men for a time, in order for their salva- 
tion.” “Therefore Christ hath tasted death for every 
map, if they will but suffer the operation of 
this divine light in their hearts to take place; and in 
which light divine communication with the Father 
and with the Son is enjoyed ; so as of sinners they 
may become saints, and from evildoers may become 
holy livers, and lovers of that Power by whose in- 
ward and secret reproofs they feel themselves trans- 
formed from the evil to the good.” “Thus the extent 
of man’s salvation is placed in that divine evangeli- 
cal principle of light and life, wherewith he hath en- 
lightened every man; all which is abundantly held 
forth in the following Harmony of Heavenly Doc- 
trine.” John Ady, like Ellis Hooke, was the re- 
cording clerk of the Society. He died Eleventh mo. 
17th, 1812, aged 68 years. 

Another very readable book is “The History of 
the People called Quakers,” 2 vols., London: 1799, 
supposed to have been prepared by Thomas Bradley, 
M. D., not a member of the Society. It is an abridge- 
ment of several histories, and the publishers, in a 
note, thought it “necessary to inform the reader, 
that the following sheets contain the substance of 
John Gough’s History, and some parts, not noticed 
by him, from William Sewell, in nearly their own 
words.” 

In the preface to “ A New and Accurate Account 
of the Provinces of South Carolina and Georgia,” 
London : 1732, one finds the following: “ Mr. Arch- 
dale’s veracity will hardly be questioned by any but 
Bigots, when the Publick shall be informed of his re- 
markable Integrity in hisown Principles. He, being 
& Quaker, was chosen into Parliament by the Town 
of Colchester in Essex, but chose to relinquish his 
Seat rather than violate his Conscience with regard 
to Oaths and the Test-act. He governed South Caro- 
‘Tina with that Moderation, that the Colony blesses 
his memory ; and their latest Posterity will: have 
cause to bless it; for, under Providence, they owe to 
him their very Being.” This Mr. Archdale was, ac- 
cording to Joseph Smith, “ John Archdale, M. P. for 
Chipping-Wycombe, Bucke, in 1698-9.” From a quo- 
tation in Allibone, it seems that at some time between 
1695 and 1701, while he was governor of Carolina, he 
was presented by the captain of a vessel from Mada- 
gascar with a bag of seed rice, which he divided with 
his friends, and from which has arisen the great rice 
production of the Carolinas. The “ Encyclopedia 


Metropolitana” says of him: “In conformity with | 
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the urgent recommendation of [Thomas] Smith, 
{then Governor], the proprietors, after some delay, 
named Archdale, a Quaker, to the government of the 
State, or, we might rather say, of both provinces. 
The authority with which he was invested was ex- 
ceedingly extensive; but care was taken that it 
should not become a precedent for future governors. 
He was deserving of the confidence reposed in him. 
He restored internal tranquility ; conciliated alike the 
Spaniards and the Indians ; administered justice with 
inflexible impartiality ; removed the shackles which 
oppressed industry ; opened new markets; and gave 
to prosperity an impetus which it had never before 
received, either in this or any other province of the 
New World. All this good was effected in less than 
two yearsinsilence. He had not, he wished not, any 
other reward than that arising from the approbation 
of his own conscience. As soon as he had attained 
the objects for which he had undertaken the govern- 
ment, he nominated his successor (a privilege con- 
ferred on him alone) and returned to England, with 
the blessing of all who knew him. If this admira- 
ble man be compared with his more celebrated con- 
temporary, William Penn, the advantage will in 
every way be his. The rule of these two men 


[Archdale and his successor, Blake], was the golden 
age of the province.” 
Swarthmore College, Second mo. 14. 


A. B. 


FRIENDS SETTLING IN THE WEST. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the issue of Second month 14th, there appeared 
an article by Henry Barmore of Risings, Nebraska, 
which I think was not fully understood, the informa- 
tion which he sought was not so much where scat- 
tered Friends could be found as the advantages and 
disadvantages of their respective neighborhoods, that 
others might be induced to come and settle near 
them. This,in my view, will not help to remedy the 
difficulties under which we labor already from a too 
great diffusion. What we need most is more concen- 
tration of our members, they being now so widely 
scattered in many cases as to deprive them of most 
of the benefits of religious codperation. The induce- 
ment for so much scattering originally, was to obtain 
good locations on Government lands, but the day has 
gone by when any considerable body of contiguous 
land of this description can be found. Indeed, it 
may be said that most of the unoccupied Govern- 
ment land lies in the so-called arid regions, which it 
is now generally admitted by disinterested persons, 
cannot be profitably cultivated continuously with- 
out some system of irrigation. No one can doubt 
that had such a system been in operation the past 
season, we should not have heard so much of desti- 
tution and suffering from drought in Western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Our country possesses undoubted 
advantages over the East in fertile lands, in most 
cases free from stones, and, therefore, easy of culti- 
vation, but a considerable per centage of our pro- 
ducts are absorbed by excessive freight rates, though 
these must eventually correct themselves from an in- 
crease of home markets, or by legal enactments. 

We see things so differently from different points 
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of view that I have been very cautious in advising 
persons seeking information, and after a candid state- 
ment of the condition of things, recommending them 
to see for themselves before arriving at any conclu- 
sions. Yet, whatever these may be, I am well satis- 
fied that there are many in the East who, by proper 
care, can succeed better in the West than where they 
now are. But here is a point to which I wish to call 
particular attention, and from which we, as Friends, 
may take a hint, and that is, that our foreign-born 
population almost invariably settle in communities 
of their own nationalities, and for this reason they 
are mostly successful, while the native-born popula- 
tion seem to have but little adhesiveness for place or 
surroundings, and, hence, are easily moved about by 
motives of apparent interest, resulting often in dis- 
appointment and failure. 

In regard to the latter part of the remarks by the 
editors I believe that most of the yearly meetings 
have published lists of the names and addressess of 
their absent members, except, perhaps, Philadelphia, 
which last is particularly needed as, within the limits 
of Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting there are believed 
to be many members belonging to that Yearly Meet- 
ing, whose addresses are unknown to us. Without a 
doubt, in the city of Omaha alone, there are more 
members than in that of Lincoln, and these are 
mostly members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
yet as far as we know there is no effort made to hold 
a meeting, or in any way keep up an interest in the 
Society or become more acquainted with each other. 

Genoa, Neb. Gero. 8. TruMan. 


THE PROPOSAL OF A NATIONAL UNION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Ir is with deep interest and, indeed, hopefulness for 
the future of our Society, that I hasten to express my 
unity with the proposition of “An Isolated Friend,” 
for a national association amongst us for Christian 
culture. During the past year a somewhat similar 
thought has rested with me,and,I may add, I had 
already partly prepared an article to offer to the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, suggesting a union of our 
various organizations, perhaps with the thought of 
embracing other interests than the one especially 
presented by “An Isolated Friend,” but certainly in- 
cluding that as most essential. I am fully convinced 
of the importance of such a move as an aid to call 
out and strengthen the spirit that is now ripening in 
our midst. We are nota dead people. In very many 
communities the cry of the younger members, not 
for a strange alliance, but for a more active service 
under the influence of our own avowed principles, is 
unmistakable. This letter has come to me a precious 
evidence that the Father is still working in different 
parts of our heritage, to summon us to renewed life, 
and to a closer fellowship in this cause. I should 
greatly rejoice if practical measures could seasonably 
be taken to carry out our friend’s suggestions. 


BENJAMIN SMITH. 
Swarthmore College. 








As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.— Lowell. 





“ THE NEGRO BOY.” 


Ons of the several correspondents who forwarded us 
copies of the piece of poetry, “ The Negro Boy,” says 
in regard to it: “It was one of many Anti-Slavery 
songs sung by George W. Clark, in the winter of 1844, 
in Philadelphia, and published in a little book called 
‘The Liberty Minstrel.’ I have copied the words 
from the book and enclose them.” 

In the copy sent by this correspondent (and also 
in one or two others sent us) there is a stanza addi- 
tional to those which we gave last week. It is given 
as the fourth stanza, and is as follows: 


“Tn isles that deck the western wave 
I doomed the hapless youth to dwell, 
A poor, forlorn, insulted slave ! 
A beast that Christians buy and sell! 
And in their cruel tasks employ 
The much-enduring negro boy.” 


Another correspondent, L. C., contributes the fol- 
lowing, which is much in the same vein as the piece 
already published. It has been copied, she says, 
“ from a little book that belonged to my grandmother. 
I have no record how old it may be:” — 


THE NEGRO’S PRAYER. 

[The following prayer was penned by a black man, a slave, in 
the lower part of Virginia, and was presented by him to his mat- 
ter, which struck him witb admiration and surprise, as he ac- 
knowledged to a friend. Written in 1790.] 


Lord, if thou dost with equal eye 

See all the sons of Adam die, 

Why dost thou hide thy face from slaves 
Consigned by Fate to serve the knaves? 
Stolen or sold in Africa, ° 

Imported to America, 

Like hogs and sheep in market sold, 
To stem the heat and brook the cold; 
To work all day and half the night, 
And rise before the morning light; 
Sustain the lash, endure the pain, 
Exposed to storms of snow and rain, 
Pinched with hunger and with cold. 
And if we beg we meet a scold ; 

And after all the tedious round, 

At night to stretch upon the ground. 
Has heaven decreed that negroes must 
By cruel men be ever cursed ; 

Forever drag the galling chain, 

And ne’er enjoy themselves again ? 
When will Jehovah hear our cries? 
When will the sun of freedom rise? 
When will a Moses for us stand, 

And free us all from Pharoah’s hand ? 
What tho’ our skin be black as jet, 
Our hair be curled, our noses fiat, 
Must we for this no freedom have, 
Until we find it in the grave? 


Goop manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 
A friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 
— Emerson. 





Ler not future things disturb thee; for thou wilt 
come to them if it shall be necessary, having with 
thee the same reason which now thou useth for pre& 
ent things.— Marcus Antoninus. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Since the beginning of the year the College Meeting on 
several First-days has been favored with the presence of 
visiting Friends. On First month 18th, Robert S. Haviland 
of Chappaqua, N. Y., gave to the students a very impressive 
and practical sermon. Second month Ist, Louisa J. Roberts 
of Philadelphia, ministered with much acceptance, and on 
the 15th Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., spoke forcibly 
from the text, “Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” On 
the 22d, Isaac Wilson of Bloomfield, Ontario, spoke with 
the power and earnestness of conviction that the inspira- 
tion of the Father was touching many hearts; he also ap- 
peared insupplication. Mary R. Heald, of Hockessin, Del., 
was present at the same time, and in a few well-chosen 
words entreated her hearers to be true to the truth revealed 
unto them. 


—The program for the inauguration of President-elect 
Foulke, which has been fixed to take place Third-day, 
Third month 10th, was announced last week. The exer- 
cises will be as follows: Opening, Scripture reading by Ex- 
President Edward H. Magill ; address by retiring president, 
William Hyde Appleton ; installation of President Foulke, 
by Joseph Wharton, president of the Board of Managers ; 
address on behalf of the Faculty, by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean ; address on behalf of the Alumni, by William 
H. Ridgway, ’75; address on behalf of the students, by A. 
Mitchell Palmer, ’91; address by Seth Low, president of 
Columbia College ; address by William Pepper, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Then, after an intermis- 
sion President Foulke will deliver his inaugural address. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the Eunomian Literary 
Society was celebrated on Sixth-day evening last by a re- 
union, at which many of the old members of the society 
were present. Speeches were made by a number of the 
honorary, active, and ex-members, and a pleasant time was 
had. 

—Professor Cunningham lectured before the Scientific 
Society on Third-day evening on the “ History of Mathe- 
matics.” 

—President Appleton’s Shakespearian readings are 
given each Fifth-day evening. “The Tempest” was read 
last week, and this week’s work is ‘“‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

—Dr. Magill’s next lecture in the course in French 
literature will be upon Corneille and his great work, “ Le 
Cid.” w.c. 8. 


FEET. 
A PLUMP little foot, as white as the snow, - 
Belonging to rollicking, frolicsome Joe, 
In a little red sock, with a hole in the toe, 
And a hole in the heel as well. 


A trim little foot, in a trim little shoe, 

Belonging to sixteen-year-old Miss Sue, 

And looking as if it knew just what to do, 
And do it in a way that would tell. 


A very large foot in a homely array, 

Belonging to Peter who follows the dray, 

So big that it sometimes is in its own way, 
And moves with the speed of a snail. 


Ah! a very big thing is the human foot, 

In dainty made shoe or in clamsy boot, 

So ’tis well there are various tastes to suit, 
And that fashion can’t always prevail. 


The plump little foot, a beautiful sight, 
And the trim little foot, so taperand slight, 








And the very large foot, though much of a fright, 
Are traveling all the same road. 


And it matters but little how small or how great, 


So they never grow weary of paths that are 
straight, 
And at last walk in at the golden gate 
Of the city whose builder is God. 


—The Evangelist. 


THE SMILE OF GOD. 
O sMILE of God, fair sunlight of our being, 
Shine in this soul of mine; 
Grant me that larger sight, sweet visions seeing, 
Light from thy soul divine. 


O smile of God, if o’er me darkness hovers, 
The sun eclipsed at night; 


Pierce through the gloom which for a moment 
covers 


This hungering for the light. 


O smile of God, in thee nor storm nor danger; 
All dark forbodings cease. 

Walking in thee my soul, no more a stranger, 
Finds light and home and peace. 


— Anonymous. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA.—IX. 


THE NATIVES OF ALASKA—PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
TERRITORY, ETC. 

Dourine our tarry at Chilkat, discharging and receiv- 
ing freight, some of the gentlemen concluded to go 
ashore to inspect things generally. As they neared 
the shore, one of the party changed his position, caus- 
ing the boat to capsize, thus giving some of them an 
impromptu bath. This put an end to their tour of 
investigation, for they had to return to the ship for 
dry garments. The untimely plunge was not enjoyed 
by them, but they made light of it as loud shouts 
went up from the deck of the steamer from those 
who witnessed it. After 7 p. m., (it being quite light), 
a gentleman from New York, one from our own city, 
a young lady from San Diego, California, and an Eng- 
lish lady,—our passengers being from all parts of the 
world,—concluded they would make an evening call 
on the “ Queen of the Chilkoots.” After landing 
they had a walk of four miles in an Indian path,— 
there being no roads,—to her home. They met with 
a cordial reception from her and her husband. “The 
Queen ” is a half-breed, her husband a Jew from Vir- 
ginia, who controls the fur trade in that section of 
the county. Her house was quite pretentious, nicely 
furnished, and had an organ they had carried on 
their backs four miles. The house was decorated 
with bric-d-brac, and a number of paintings were on 
the walls, these being her own work, as she was an 
artist as well asa musician. After passing a pleasant 
evening, and being treated to refreshments, the party 
walked back to the shore to find their boat missing. 
The prospect of passing the balance of the night in 
the cannery was not pleasant, neither could they 
float on the water as the beautiful Mother Carey’s 
chickens did. Besides, the ship might lift anchor 
and hie away when the tide would rise, so they hal- 
looed for rescue. Some of the crew heard their call, 
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and rowed over for them, reaching the ship on the 
return about 1 a.m. 

Some of the Chilkoot maidens were weaving bas- 
kets from the inner bark of the yellow cedar, in 
strips ten and twelve feet Jong, and of various widths. 
They prepared this bark for weaving purposes, their 
only implements being their teeth, fingers, and 
a muscle shell that served as a knife. In an adjoin- 
ing tent some. were weaving the famous Chilkat 
blankets from the hair of the mountain goat. Two 
of these blankets were bought by our tourists at a 
cost of $50 and $60 each. These Indians have proven 
themselves very apt. A few years ago they discov- 
ered that black fox skins were more in demand than 
those of other colors, and would command a much 
higher price, so they proceeded to color them all 
black, but the coloring matter,—probably aniline,— 
would not hold, and the fraud was detected, but they 
feigned innocence. 

Nearly all of the T’linket tribes spend most of 
their time on the water in their canoes; the use of 
their arms develops the upper extremities, while the 
lower ones are dwarfed, but the Chilkats are an ex- 
ception. They serve as beasts of burden, carrying 
packs of goods weighing a hundred pounds or more, 
lashed on their backs, across the glacier-clad passes, 
returning with furs. They were thus employed by 
Lieutenant Schwatka during his explorations. They 
monopolize this business, and are considered the 
richest tribe in the northwest, their riches being es- 
timated by blankets. 

There was no wharf at Chilkat, it had been de- 


stroyed by the toredo, a small animal that bores into 
the wood, completely destroying it, sometimes in six 


months. All the freight had to be taken off or on 
with lighters. We took on 1,000 cases of salmon for 
the southern market. The 25th (Eighth month) 
dawned bright and clear, more so than any day we 
had had; it found usstill at Chilkat, takiny on freight 
and waiting for the tide to take us around the curve 
in the bay, for on one side there is an obstruction. 
Leaving at the favorable time, as we neared Seward 
city our speed was slackened to land a passenger, 
who had been out prospecting. Snow capped mount- 
ains were all around us, Davidson Glacier in all its 
grandeur towering above the others. Near Chilkat 
is Haines P.O., the most northernly one established 
_ by the Government. Mrs. Eugene 8S. Willard, wife 
of the missionary at Haines Mission, in Chilkoot In- 
let, who resided there a number of years, wrote to 
the Century magazine of October, 1885: “ From Por- 
tage Bay (of Chilkoot Inlet) west to the Chilkat river 
and southward to the point, lies the largest tract 
of arable land, so far as my knowledge goes, in south- 
eastern Alaska, while the climate does not differ 
greatly from that of Pennsylvania. Here summer 
reaches perfection, never sultry, rarely chilling. In 
May the world and the sun wake up together. In 
his new zeal, we find old Sol up before us, at 2.15 a.m., 
and he urges us on until 9.45 at night. Even then 
the light is only turned down; for the darkest hour 
is like early summer twilight; not too dark for 
reading.” 

The height of the totem poles here denotes the 


rank of the chief,—raven, wolf, whale, eagle, ete,. 
The bottom of the post may be a whale, over that a 
raven, a wolf, an eagle, which signifies that the great 
grandfather of the present occupant of the house on 
his mother’s side, belonged to the whale family ; the 
grandfather to the raven family, and he himself to 
the eagle family ; the children always belong to their 
mother, and are of her totem. This totem relation is 
considered closer than any other. If the father’s 


and mother’s tribes are at war, the children must 


take the maternal side, because they are of her totem, 
The standards of these totem poles are from two to 
five feet in diameter, and often more than sixty feet 
high, costing from $1,000 to $2,000, including the gifts 
and entertainments that attend their dedication; 
sometimes this impoverishes the family for years, 
Their houses are generally built along the beach, at 
high-water mark. They are from 25 to 40 ft. square, 
with no window, the only opening being a small 
door and a hole in the roof for smoke to escape, 
The door is three or four feet above the ground,—up 
two or three steps,—opening inside upon a broad 
platform extending around the four sides. This plat- 
form holds their rolls of blankets, bedding, and other 
treasures. Some of the houses have a second plat- 
form inside the first, and a few steps lower. Then a 
few more steps down is the inside square, on the 
ground floor, which is also planked, except about four 
feet square in the center, where the fire is built on 
the ground. The walls and roofs are made of cedar 
planks from two to five feet wide and two to three 
inches thick. These planks are made by splitting 
the trees and smoothing them with adze, 
Notwithstanding the concessions that are madeto 
the women in regard to the totem relation, and in 
matters of tradealready mentioned, Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son says that the condition of the women of Alaska 
is pitiful in the extreme. ‘“ Despised by their fathers, 
sold by their mothers, imposed on by their brothers, 
ill-treated by their husbands, cast out in their widow- 
hood, living lives of low, sensual pleasure, untaught 
and uncared for, with no true enjoyment in this 
world, and no hope for the world to come, (for they 
have a future state of happiness for men in the spirit 
world, but females are debarred from entering this 
state), crushed by a cruel heathenism, it is no won- 
der that many of them end their earthly misery and 
wretchedness in suicide, or destroy their female in- 
fants to spare them the terrib!e fate that has been 
their portion.” While this state of affairs among 
the natives of Alaska is much to be deplored, we 
must not deal too harshly with them when we re 
member that morality is so far from perfect among 
our so-called Christian communities. Indeed, the 
writer thinks it is more to be deprecated among 8 ~ 
people who profess to be followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, led and guided by his holy teachings, 
than by those who have never experienced the light 
to dawn upon their souls. If we hope to improve 
them we must preserve them from contact with the 
“ civilized ” world and must be careful to send among 
them good Christian missionaries and teachers, for 
the Indians are more sinned against than sinning. 
It is true that women are not bartered for blankets 
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among the Christians, but they are bought and sold, 
nevertheless. . 

The bodies of slaves, or witches,are disposed of with 
great care and secrecy. Those of the Chiefs lie . in 
state” several days, the tribe observing certain rites. 
Then the body is cremated, and the ashes depos- 
ited at the base of the totem pole erected to his 
memory. The bodies of medicine men are never 
cremated, but lie in state four days,a day in each 
corner of the cabin ; then it is taken out some open- 
ing other than the door, conveyed to the dead house, 
where it is seated in an upright position with some 
blankets, etc., to add to the comfort of the departed 
in the spirit world. Their spirits are believed to 
pass into the body of some infant. It is the impossi- 
bility of being cremated that makes death by drown- 
ing 80 terrible toa Chilkat. If cremated they think 
they will be warm in the spirit world, but if buried 
will always be cold. The natives do not seem to con- 
sider the time consumed in making one of their ca- 
noes of any account ; they work very patiently with 
their rude implements, and after being fashioned 
into shape, they retain this with braces and clamps. 
They dry the coarse skin of the dog-fish and use it 
as we do sand paper, to smooth the surface. There 
are no seats ; all sit on the bottom of the canoe, and 
use the paddle with great dexterity. The rower car- 
ries a wooden scoop to throw water on the sides 
when the sun shines on them, to prevent them from 
warping. When not in use they are covered with 
matting, made of grass to keep them in shape. These 
canoes, some of which are valued at $100, are indis- 
pensable to the natives, as they are their only mode 
of transportation. 

Thereare eleven kinds of edible berries in Alaska 
maturing in August ; they form an important article 
of diet for the natives. Sitka, in latitude 57° 3/ 
north, is four degrees warmer than Portland, Maine, 
and six degrees warmer than Quebec, Canada. Dr. 
Shelden Jackson, general agent of Education for 
Alaska, says the temperature of Sitka and Richmond, 
Va. are nearly the same. The annual rainfall at 
Sitka, on Baranoff Island, is ninety inches. The tem- 
perature in the season for tourists ranges from 60° to 
70° Fah. More than 300 varieties of wild flowers are 
found on Baranoff Island, which is eighty-five miles 
long and twenty miles broad. All the natives of the 
Territory make baskets from the inner bark of trees. 
They are of various designs and colored from the 
dyes made from the roots of trees, and are very 
strong, flexible, and will hold water. Old bottles are 
eagerly sought for and highly prized ; they are cov- 
red with a delicate network of wooden fibre, striped 
with bright colors. These are sold to the tourists. 
Our waiters were very kind to give them all the cast- 
off bottles from the store-house. 

Of the fruit product of Alaska Dr, Jackson says: 
“The red and black currents, gooseberries, cranber- 
ries, raspberries, thimbleberries, salmon- berries, blue- 

ies, bear-berries, dew-berries, turn-berries, moss- 
es, and rose-berries grow in great abundance in 
all sections of Alaska. Hundreds of barrels of wild 
¢ranberries are gathered annually by the Indians and 


. Shipped to San Francisco.” Dr. Jackson alludes to 


the scenery in glowing terms, thus: “ The labyrinth 
of channels around and between the islands that are 
in some places less than a quarter of a mile wide, and 
yet too deep to drop anchor; the mountains rising 
from the water’s edge from 1,000 to 8,000 feet, and 
covered with dense forests of evergreen, far up into 
the snow that covers their summits; the frequent 
tracks of the avalanche, cutting a broad road from 
mountain top to water’s edge; the beautiful cascades 
born of glaciers or the overflow of high inland lakes, 
pouring over mountain precipices, or gliding like a 
silver ribbon down their sides ; the deep, gloomy sea 
fiords cleaving the mountains far into the interior; 
the beautiful kaleidoscope vista opening up among 
the innumerable islets, mountain tops domed, peaked, 
and sculptured by glaciers; the glaciers themselves, 
sparkling and glistening in the sunlight, dropping 
down from the mountain heights like some great 
swollen river filled with drift wood and ice, and sud- 
denly arrested in its flow,—all go to make upa scene 
of grandeur and beauty that cannot bé placed on can- 
vas or adequately described with words. . . Two 
islands, St. Paul, fifteen miles long, and six wide, and 
St. George, ten miles long, and six wide, of the Pri- 
bylov group, furnish nearly all of the seal skins of 
commerce, and have paid into the U.S. Treasury, 
from 1871 to 1880, over two and one-half millions dol- 
lars,and yet some think Alaska was a worthless pur- 
chase.” The fuel of the natives generally consists of 
drift logs, sent down on the breaking up of winter on 
the ice-bound rivers,—many being quite large. These 
are on their way to the sea; they drift to the shore 
and are secured by the natives and stored for use. 
There is abundance of a vine on the islands that the 
native women gather and dry. It makes a quick and 
strong fire: large quantities are collected during the 
season. : 

Alaska, a contortion of the native word Al-ak- 
shak, meaning great country, is the northwestern 
part of the American Continent, with a coast line of 
11,000 miles. The Territory is 1,100 miles long and 
800 miles broad, and has six hundred thousand square 
miles. The boundary line dividing it from British 
Columbia was decided in 1825 and is still regarded. 
“It is nearly as large as that part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi river, or as large as the 
New England and Middle States, with Ohio, Illinois, 
Indian, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. It is equal to seventy-one States like Massa- 
chusetts with as many square miles as England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, France, Spain, Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, and Belgium.” 

Joseph Cook refers to the cause of the warm tem- 
perature of Alaska thus: “As the trade winds in the 
tropics blow from east to west, at a speed often reach- 
ing fifteen or eighteen miles an hour they produce a 
current in the ocean, moving in the same direction 
across the tropical zone. When that current strikes 
the east side of a continent it divides and part 
goes north and part south. As the portion moving 
northward toward the pole flows away from the 
tropics it reaches a part of the earth moving with 
less rapidity than that from which it came. As the 
equator revolves with greater rapidity than the arc 
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tic circle, so the motion of the earth decreases from 
the equator to the poles. As the warm current passes 
from the equator to the North Sea in our Arctic ba- 
sin it is constantly transfering itself to parallels that 
move less rapidly than those which it left at its place 
of departure. The water does not lose the eastern 
speed, but slips eastward faster than the northern 
water it meets. This produces the Gulf Current. So 
in the Pacific Ocean, under the sweep of the trade 
winds and the influence of the difference of temper- 
ature between the torrid and the northern waters, 
there is produced an enormous equatorial current 
moving from east to west. On reaching the Asiatic 
coast and islands, a part of this vast stream goes 
north, and a part south. That portion which goes 
north is, of course, always dropping into latitudes 
where the motion of the earth is less rapid and, 
therefore, there is a translation of the waters towards 
America. This is the Gulf Current of the Pacific. It 
pours out of the East Indias, as ours does out of the 
West Indias. It laves the coast of China and Japan, 
as ours does that of America. It is called the Japan- 
ese Current, or Blackwater, and further on has the 
name of North Pacific Current. The larger part of 
the current goes south to the Aleutian Archipelago, 
and strikes our continent first on the coast of Alaska. 
As the Gulf Stream warms England, so does the 
North Pacific Current warm Alaska and Oregon. But 
the Atlantic is more open to the Arctic Sea than the 
Pacific is, so the latter current is less cooled by cold 
water from the north than the former.” 


Harriet W. Paiste. 


MEDICINAL QUALITIES OF FOODS. 


Tae medicinal properties of some foods are as defi- 
nite as their nutritive, and as reliable as. those of 
drugs; indeed, the pharmacopeia includes the fol- 
lowing so-called foods in its list of official drugs: as- 
paragus, cabbage, carrots, dandelion, endive, garlic, 
Indian-corn, leeks, lettuce, mush-rooms, parsnips, 
sweet-potatoes, sorrel, sea-weeds, tomatoes, the cere- 
als, spices, sweet herbs, sugar, honey, molasses, the 
various berries, the oily nuts, animal fats, eggs, oys- 
ters, many kinds of fish, nearly all fruits and their 
jellies and juices, the wines, cordials, and spirits, the 
condiments, and salt especially, without which life 
is insipid indeed. In their order the diatetic quali- 
ties of the condiments will be considered, and the 
special action of various foods, in connection with 
the recipes given for preparing them. 

Just as common salt is indispensable to the health 
of cattle, the salts of potash present in vegetables 
and fruits are important to man. The good health of 
many vegetarians is due to this substance. 

The cookery of vegetables largely affects their 
dietetic value, and mistresses should instruct their 
cooks as to the proper ways of treating these impor- 
tant foods. In the first place, the most strict atten- 
tion should be paid to cleansing them thoroughly 
from dust, sand, and injurious worms and insects ; 
careful washing in plenty of cold, salted water, with 
a brush or cloth, will suffice for roots, and careful ex- 
amination of the leaves of succulent plants; the lat- 
ter should be left blossom end down in enough 


salted cold water to cover them for at least an hour, 
This will generally destroy all parasite life, so that 
the small creatures will fall of their own weight to 
the bottom of the water, unless enfolded between 
the leaves; therefore cabbage, lettuce, etc., should 
be carefully inspected before cooking. Soft water in 
cooking will so far soften the tissues of vegetables ag 
to extract much of their juices and valuable salts, 
unless salt is added to it; and the boiling of peeled 
vegetables withdraws much of their potash, the value 
of which we shall presently see. French cooks, hay. 
ing first thoroughly cleansed them, will save the wa- 
ter in which they have been boiled for sauces and 
soups. We would suggest moderate salting, and then 
have the water used in making the white sauce ugu- 
ally served with vegetables. 

The persistent loss of potash from food predis. 
poses the system to attacks of gout, rheumatism, lum- 
bago, and neuralgia. All similar diseases, including 
the painful gall-stones, are caused by an excess of 
lithic acid in the blood. This acid can be reduced in 
quantity by the use of the vegetable acids combined 
with potash. Primarily, the combination of the acid 
and alkali in the system is associated with the 
process of destructive assimilation, the elimination of 
the waste products of life. Life itself is the active 
presence in the body of the elements of food, chief 
of which are carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, which 
enter into the composition of all animal and vege- 
table substances. 

The fact must be understood that while the min- 
eral acids are injurious to health, the vegetable acids 
are wholesome. We rely chiefly upon fruits to sup- 
ply the latter, and they also contain considerable 
quantities of potash, which is sometimes artificially 
supplied in the treatment of the lithic acid diathesis, 
the condition of the system that causes rheumatism 
and kindred diseases ; for instance, the addition of as 
much potash as can be held upon a ten-cent piece to 
the juice of a lemon in a glass of water is an admira- 
ble beverage for use in any of these troubles. 

Lemons and grapes among fruits contain the most 
potash. The natural combination is potash with tar- 
taric acid in grapes; with citric acid in lemons, limes, 
shaddocks, or grape fruit, and all the oranges; with 
malic acid in apples; with lactic acid in milk, etc. 

Cream of tartar is the tartaric acid of grapes, and 
may be used in water with sugar as a substitute for 
grape juice. It is the substitution of mineral acid 
for those of fruits and vegetables that is so injurious 
to health; for instance, sulphuric acid in wine and 
vinegar for the natural fruit acid. : 

In cooking, potash may be added to the acid fruits 
in smal! quantities to neutralize their acids and econ- 
omize sugar ; this is often done in stewing gooseber- 
ries and rhubarb. The most succulent vegetables 
contain the greatest proportion of potash, such as let 
tuce, spinach, etc. ; as some must be lost in boiling, it 
is advisable to eat as many uncooked salads as the 
appetite demands, 

In addition to potash, acid, and other salts, fraits 
contain a substance called pectin, which is the basi 
of the jellies made from them with sugar; such veg 
etables as carrots, turnips, and parsnips also con 
pectin, a condition of which unscrupalous manu 
turers avail themselves in sophisticating jellies 
the trade. The so-called fruit jams of the Americal 
local trade are adulterated in this way; and ap 
butter is largely made of pumpkin and turnip pulp. 
—Juliet Corson, in Harper’s Bazar. ; 
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INDIAN CIVILIZATION: THE POTENCY OF 

ENVIRONMENT. 
Quawau, one of the principal men of the Comanches, 
js the son of a white mother and a Comanche father. 
His mother belonged to one of the first families of 
Texas, and lived in the central part of the State. The 
Comanches, in one of their raids, captured her when 
she was about fifteen years old. She became the wife 
of a young Comanche of some importance, had a 
number of children, forgot her mother tongue, and 
was lost to her people for many years. Finally she 
was discovered, and persuaded to return to her child- 
hood’shome. She spoke only Comanche. Her hab- 
its and dress were entirely those of the Comanche 
Indians. Her relatives were very kind, dressed her 
in the garb of civilization, and treated her with 
évery mark of affection. She was not long with 
them before she showed discontent and finally dis- 
appeared, and alone traveled the hundreds of miles 
between her relatives’ Texan home and the Coman- 
che Reservation. 

Among the first students brought to Carlisle in 
October, 1879, was a light-complexioned boy, about 
sixteen years old, to whom we gave the name of 
Stephen. He came in blanket, leggings, and mocca- 
sing, His hair was long and matted. He was as 
dirty and as much covered with vermin as any in the 
party. He spoke no word of English, but could 
speak the Sioux language with as much fluency as 
the others. His teacher found, as he developed, that 
while he had a good mind, he learned English with 
less readiness and made slower progress than many 
of the Indian boys who came with the same party, 
and under like circumstances. When he was pre- 
sented at Rosebud Agency as a pupil for Carlisle, in- 
quiry developed that his father and mother were 
white people, and while crossing the plains to Cali- 
fornia their party had been attacked by Indians. His 
father was killed and his mother captured. Stephen 
was born just after this event. This mother married 
an Indian, by whom she had other children. When 
these facts became known a message was sent to the 
camp asking her to come to the Agency to see the 
Carlisle School agent. She sent word back that she 
was an Indian now and did not want to come into 
the Agency, but that she wanted her white boy to be- 
come educated with his own race. I know scores of 
such cases. 

Carlos Montezuma is a full-blood Apache Indian. 
When he was thirteen years old he was captured by 
the Pimas, and brought to their camps, where he was 
offered for sale, a horse being the price asked. A 
traveling photographer, who happened to be in the 
Pima camp taking photographs, became interested in 
the boy and offered $30, the price of a horse, which 
the Indians accepted. He brought the boy East, and 
had him with him in his gallery in Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago; he sent him to the public schools, 
and finally, through the interest of a lady of means, 


he entered the Illinois Agricultural College. He de- 


special aptitude for chemistry, and when he 

& place was found for him in a drug store 

‘Rear the Chicago Medical College, where, as a clerk, 
Supported himself and earned the means for car- 


rying himself through a course in the college. He 
graduated in 1888, and under the advice of friends, 
put out a sign in Chicago. When General Morgan 
became Commissioner of Indian Affairs he heard of 
Dr. Montezuma, and offered him an appointment as 
physician for the Indian School at Fort Stevenson, 
Dakota. Tlie Doctor accepted, and, after about a year’s 
service there, was transferred to the physician at one 
of the Agencies in Nevada, where he nowis. He 
knows nothing of his native Apache language, nor is 
there a trace of Apache superstition or habit to be 
found in him, He is civilized in habit and thought. 

During the campaign of 1874 and 1875 against the 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Comanches in the Indian 
Territory, two of our companies ran into a large 
Cheyenne camp on the border of the Staked Plains, 
near the head waters of the Washita river. The In- 
dians vastly out-numbered the troops, and the troops, 
by rapid retreat, barely escaped being annihilated. 
Two soldiers were killed and left on the field. When 
the companies reached our main camps, some thirty- 
five miles distant from the Indian camp, our whole 
force was at once ordered out and moved on the 
Cheyennes. The Cheyennes had, doubtless, followed 
the troops and knew of our larger command, so that 
when we reached their camps they had fled to the 
Staked Plains. We found the bodies of two the soldiers, 
and as I had command of about eighty Indian scouts 
and held the advance of our troops, I was the first to 
enter the vacated camps. The two soldiers had been 
scalped, and near the centre of the camp, on elevated 
ground, I found a pole about ten feet high, on the 
top of which was the fresh scalp of one of the sol- 
diers, while the sod around the pole, for a distance 
of twenty feet or more, was all worn out by the 
dancing of the Indians. I found out afterward from 
the Indians that their women and children had 
danced all night around that scalp. Among those 
dancers was a lad of ten or eleven years. Some time 
after the war, when these Indians had come in about 
their Agency, this lad was induced to attend the 
Agency school. On the opening of Carlisle, in 1879, 
he was one of the first pupils. He was bright and 
capable, advanced rapidly to the higher departments, 
and in time became sergeant-major of the cadet or- 
ganization. After being eight years with us, he mar- 
ried one of our girls,a member of another (the Pawnee) 
tribe. Both he and his wife, having established 
themselves in the confidence of the white ‘people, 
through our outing system, he found employment, 
and went out from us to live in a community near 
Philadelphia. He has now been in the service of a 
responsible business man for three years. He has 
arduous duties to perform which require him to get 
up at four o’clock in the morning. He receives a sal- 
ary which enables him to support himself and his 
family. During these three years neither he nor his 
family has cost the Government of the United States 
one cent. Both he and his wife are respected mem- 
bers of the church and community where they live. 
He pays his taxes and votes. He desires to remain 
among civilized people and follow the pursuits of civ- 
ilized life. He can talk of his former savage habits 
and the habits of his people; but he dispises them, 
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tic circle, so the motion of the earth decreases from 
the equator to the poles. As the warm current passes 
from the equator to the North Sea in our Arctic ba- 
sin it is constantly transfering itself to parallels that 
move less rapidly than those which it left at its place 
The water does not lose the eastern 
speed, but slips eastward faster thaa the northern 
water it meets. This produces the Gulf Current. So 
in the Pacific Ocean, under the sweep of the trade 
winds and the influence of the difference of temper- 
ature between the torrid and the northern waters, 
there is produced an enormous equatorial current 
moving from east to west. On reaching the Asiatic 
coast and islands, a part of this vast stream goes 
north, and a part south. That portion which goes 
north is, of course, always dropping into latitudes 
where the motion of the earth is less rapid and, 
therefore, there is a translation of the waters towards 
America. This is the Gulf Current of the Pacific. It 
pours out of the East Indias, as ours does out of the 
West Indias. It laves the coast of China and Japan, 
as ours does that of America. It is called the Japan- 
ese Current, or Blackwater, and further on has the 
name of North Pacific Current. The larger part of 
the current goes south to the Aleutian Archipelago, 
and strikes our continent first on the coast of Alaska. 
As the Gulf Stream warms England, so does the 
North Pacific Current warm Alaska and Oregon. But 
the Atlantic is more open to the Arctic Sea than the 
Pacific is, so the latter current is less cooled by cold 
water from the north than the former.” 
Harriet W. Paiste. 
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MEDICINAL QUALITIES OF FOODS. 
Tae medicinal properties of some foods are as defi- 
nite as their nutritive, and as reliable as those of 
drugs; indeed, the pharmacopeeia includes the fol- 
lowing so-called foods in its list of official drugs: as- 
paragus, cabbage, carrots, dandelion, endive, garlic, 
Indian-corn, leeks, lettuce, mush-rooms, parsnips, 
sweet-potatoes, sorrel, sea-weeds, tomatoes, the cere- 
als, spices, sweet herbs, sugar, honey, molasses, the 
various berries, the oily nuts, animal fats, eggs, oys- 
ters, many kinds of fish, nearly all fruits and their 
jellies and juices, the wines, cordials, and spirits, the 
condiments, and salt especially, without which life 
is insipid indeed. In their order the diatetic quali- 
ties of the condiments will be considered, and the 
special action of various foods, in connection with 
the recipes given for preparing them. ° 

Just as common salt is indispensable to the bealth 
of cattle, the salts of potash present in vegetables 
and fruits are important to man. The good health of 
many vegetarians is due to this substance. 

The cookery of vegetables largely affects their 
dietetic value, and mistresses should instruct their 
cooks as to the proper ways of treating these impor- 
tant foods. In the first place, the most strict atten- 
tion should be paid to cleansing them thoroughly 
from dust, sand, and injurious worms and insects ; 
careful washing in plenty of cold, salted water, with 
a brush or cloth, will suffice for roots,and careful ex- 
amination of the leaves of ‘succulent plants; the lat- 
ter should be left blossom end down in enough 
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salted cold water to cover them for at least an hour. 
This will generally destroy all parasite life, so that 
the small creatures will fall of their own weight to 
the bottom of the water,unless enfolded between 
the leaves; therefore cabbage, lettuce, etc., should 
be carefully inspected before cooking. Soft water in 
cooking will so far soften the tissues of vegetables as 
to extract much of their juices and valuable salts, 
unless salt is added to it; and the boiling of peeled 
vegetables withdraws much of their potash, the value 
of which we shall presently see. French cooks, hav- 
ing first thoroughly cleansed them, will save the wa- 
ter in which they have been boiled for sauces and 
soups. We would suggest moderate salting, and then 
have the water used in making the white sauce usu- 
ally served with vegetables. 

The persistent loss of potash from food predis- 
poses the system to attacks of gout, rheumatism, lum- 
bago, and neuralgia. All similar diseases, including 
the painful gall-stones, are caused by an excess of 
lithic acid in the blood. This acid can be reduced in 
quantity by the use of the vegetable acids combined 
with potash. Primarily, the combination of the acid 
and alkali in the system is associated with the 
process of destructive assimilation, the elimination of 
the waste products of life. Life itself is the active 
presence in the body of the elements of food, chief 
of which are carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, which 
enter into the composition of all animal and vege- 
table substances. 

The fact must be understood that while the min- 
eral acids are injurious to health, the vegetable acids 
are wholesome. We rely chiefly upon fruits to sup- 
ply the latter, and they also contain considerable 
quantities of potash, which is sometimes artificially 
supplied in the treatment of the lithic acid diathesis, 
the condition of the system that causes rheumatism 
and kindred diseases ; for instance, the addition of as 
inuch potash as can be held upon a ten-cent piece to 
the juice of a lemon in a glass of water is an admira- 
ble beverage for use in any of these troubles. 

Lemons and grapes among fruits contain the most 
potash. The natural combination is potash with tar- 
taric acid in grapes; with citrie acid in lemons, limes, 
shaddocks, or grape fruit, and all the oranges; with 
malic acid in apples; with lactic acid in milk, ete. 

Cream of tartar is the tartaric acid of grapes, and 
may be used in water with sugar as a substitute for 
grape juice. It is the substitution of mineral acid 
for those of fruits and vegetables that is so injurious 
to health; for instauce, sulphuric acid in wine and 
vinegar for the natural fruit acid. 

In cooking, potash may be added to the acid fruits 
in small quantities to neutralize their acids and econ- 
omize sugar ; this is often done in stewing gooseber- 
ries and rhubarb. The most succulent vegetables 
contain the greatest proportion of potash, such as let- 
tuce, spinach, etc. ; as some must be lost in boiling, it 
is advisable to eat as many uncooked salads as the 
appetite demands. 

In addition to potash, acid, and other salts, fruits 
contain a substance called pectin, which is the basis 
of the jellies made from them with sugar; such veg- 
etables as carrots, turnips, and parsnips also contain 
pectin, a condition of which unscrupulous manufac- 
turers avail themselves in sophisticating jellies for 
the trade. The so-called fruit jams of the American 
local trade are adulterated in this way; and apple- 
butter is largely made of pumpkin and turnip pulp. 
—Juliet Corson, in Harper's Bazar. 





